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Editorial 
The Doctoral Thesis 


[§\ HE THEsIs is one of the major disciplines of graduate study. It is the 
test of the writer’s ability to discover, present, and interpret evidence 
bearing upon a problem of significance. It tests the writer not only 

for his ability with facts, but with statement no less. 

Every one who is permitted to bear the college’s imprimatur should 
leave with the archives at least one solid document as a tentative guaran- 
tee of his eligibility for the elect. This should be placed proudly in 
full view, not covertly hidden as, alas, has happened. (It was, we 
think, a substantial error for the college to remove the publica- 
tion requirement.) The writer should be given every opportunity to 
find full pride in his achievement; since, among other reasons, four 
out of five will not again engage seriously in writing. 

It is the obligation of the college and the relevant professors thereof 
to see that the student does not waste his time with puny or trivial or 
vague problems. The thesis should be no mere hurdle; no casual chore 
of busy work; no threshing of old straw already frayed from repetitive 
threshings. It should be an opportunity to plow in new ground, to 
establish an acquaintance with rich materials vital enough to survive 
long after the President’s sonorous words of citation have sunk into 
silence; to become an expert in something that both warrants and de- 
mands expertness. 

The thesis is a difficult assignment. It is a valid assignment. It de- 
mands more than a maneuvering of questionnaire returns, or improvisa- 
tions upon the texts of the masters. It is both the means and proof of 
development. 
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More Certainty in Educating 
Children with Defects 


HARRISON ALLEN DOBBS 
Professor of Social Welfare, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Member, Louisiana Youth Commission 


FOREWORD 


capped is now a matter of increased public interest from several 

angles. Haphazard planning for boys and girls who have a physi- 
cal, mental, or social defects is being more disclaimed. Greater re- 
sponsibility is felt for children and the public provisions that they use 
currently. A widespread concern is expressed concerning the services 
provided some of them. This article emphasizes the current scope and 
import of this personal and community problem and illustrates the range 
of effort and motive now prompting improvement. 


rs care and training of children with defects and who may be handi- 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


Facets of this complicated situation can be scrutinized profitably 
inasmuch as these separate items have genuine value and consequence. 
However, altered social services come usually from an unified effort; 
for it is true, here as elsewhere, that wholes are different, greater and 
more poignant than the sum of parts. The new qualitative factor that 
they afford when taken together has especial moment. 

Professional disciplines, each aware of the needs of these children, 
ask today pertinent questions and offer timely advice about solving 
them. What shall be individual and social directives? Which methods 
for assuring the welfare of these boys and girls seem surest? How shall 
standards for their care and education be established? Sociologists, 
psychologists, educators, doctors, social workers, and others give more 
attention to the multiple problems of persons with defects than formerly. 

Each discipline has a specialized viewpoint and reaches conclusions 
of its own regarding these persons and suitable means for aiding them 
grow and develop. Scientists constitute today a sizeable group protest- 
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ing limitations and failures of many important services for children. 
This is a professional body that expands its range and strength and 
grows more influential collectively. 

Effective knowledge regarding problems of individual growth and de- 
velopment is extending and becomes more acted upon. Science and 
philosophy converge toward the goal of bettering persons and society, 
and an impetus to move forward is generated. This advance is predi- 
cated on experiments and data and the import of certain professional 
activities pertaining to progress in this particular field is summarized in 
the account that follows. It shows consequential inter-relationships be- 


-tween the professions, and also, changing concepts about disabled 


children. 
SocioLocy 


Sociologists, along with cultural anthropologists, have deep interest 
in an acquaintance with the origin and evolution of society. They study 
mores and social institutions. They have encouraged effectively pro- 
vocative thinking about social organization and the culture of groups. 
Status of all types of minorities have been a particular concern of theirs. 

Do persons with defects have sufficient common ground to permit their 
minute classifying? Does this warrant setting up for them definite cate- 
gories? Has the belief that such groups do exist created social stratifica- 
tion? Does the matter become one of “ins” versus “outs”? Has this 
cleavage created personal and social issues that raise barriers to the suc- 
cessful adjustment of many persons? Would social planning for children 
that projects similarities instead of differences serve their interests and 
those of society better? What special questions have been asked and 
are they satisfactorily answered so far? 

The principle of categories should be examined fully. Case data 
reveal that isolation of children in a categorized setting can be a grave 
hardship. It can become a psychological hazard to be avoided unless 
such replacement is established as necessary. Participation of these 
boys and girls in family and community living appears desirable and 
feasible in most instances. This is so, whenever the defect is not serious 
enough to require absence from home and neighborhood. More educa- 
tional provisions of a nonresidential nature for persons with handicaps, 
especially children, are encouraged country-wide—and could be further 


developed. 
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The sociologist has the background that makes him an influential 
protester against the over-use of any one form of care by com- 
munities. He is in competent position to construct tools for measuring 
the mandates and services of special training schools. This is so 
especially in the light of capacity there to prepare children for living 
outside a protected environment. It can be discovered what ought to 
be approved or disapproved in the care and training programs of ex- 
isting facilities. The help that sociologists give has a basic quality. 


PsyCHOLOGY 


Psychologists, likewise, have useful status in this matter. They examine 
traits, feelings, actions and attributes of individuals and groups. Ex- 
perimental research of both cross-sectional and longitudinal nature 
regarding personality is carried on by them. Decisions are reached 
concerning which factors are conducive to personality growth in chil- 
dren and those which are not. How do the competency-attainment and 
mental hygiene characteristics of children reared in institutions com- 
pare with those who are not mentally, physically, or socially disabled, or 
who, if disabled, have been provided for and guided on other than 
institutional basis? This is a query that they have empirical skills to 
answer. 

This body of scientists presses psychological study far inward. They 
seek effective knowledge and an accurate evaluation of individual be- 
havior. The directives that underlie a person’s patterns are checked and 
related. Irregular characteristics are identified and interpreted by care- 
ful analysis. Consequently, emotional problems of living receive more 
competent attention. Theses are influential components of each one’s 
growing and developing. 

Why is a child—or why is he not—acculturing satisfactorily? Are 
there impeding qualities in the learning experiences of a child that 
could be altered advantageously? Would a different sort of education 
contribute more towards the reaching of optimum goals for this boy 
or girl? What are an individual’s basic drives and how shall successful 
results be obtained from society’s attempts to satisfy them? Psycholog- 
ists, in these ways and others, formulate and answer questions that cons- 
tantly arise regarding children. This is so, no matter whether their 
training be in an institution, foster home or own family. What is said 
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by psychologists about children with defects commands increasing at- 
tention and respect. 


EDUCATION 


Teaching is a basic discipline and it enters extensively into delibera- 
tions about the nature and worth of community effort in behalf of chil- 
dren with defects. Teachers ask continuously regarding the reliability 
- of training efforts for deviating youth. Educators have been trained in 
child development and methods of teaching; the scientific learning and 
skills, that they acquire to be qualifed, make them reliable assessors. 
Therefore, many are situated favorably to evaluate specialized educa- 
tion. 

Teachers are unusually realistic in dealing with situations of this 
sort. All varieties of children are being guided by them. They know 
that children in classrooms must be intelligently and personally under- 
stood and directed. Each must be made ready for acceptable group 
living, in addition to making an academic progress. Teachers uncover 
many developmental problems and ponder their solution. For example, 
the whole field of speech correction affords excellent illustration of 
what they can accomplish once the responsibility to aid has been intently 
accepted. 

Institutional children do not have needs fundamentally different from 
non-institutional ones. However, they are likely to receive less per- 
sonalized attention away from home; they grow less culturally for this 
reason. Institutional facilities, because of this, must be unusually 
planned and supported. School people know that experiences augment 
day-by-day growth and development, whoever the child is and wherever 
he lives. The quantity and quality of these are important, if he is to 
become the mature, healthy adult that is hoped for. That which a child 
acquires and the satisfactions he has have continued bearing upon him- 
self, others, and social groups as well. Where and how he lives and 
learns presents a consequential problem. 

Selection of the service to be used is not to be passed over without 
careful consideration. Educators often question if the setting selected 
can serve children efficiently. At the same time, they are in a suitable 
position to indicate ways for improving restricted learning conditions 
for children, whatever their nature. Interest and assistance of teachers 
should be more utilized; that is, if uncertain plans and methods in child 
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cuidance and training are to be replaced more widely by augumented 
ones. 

Educators with progressive ideas consider both organism and en- 
vironment. Nature and nurture are looked upon as being consequential 
to children’s welfare. Maturing and acculturing must go hand-in-hand. 
For this reason, it has to be reliably determined what the educational 
philosophy, standards and practices shall be for programs serving 
children. What are ordinary and special provisions for meeting the 
collective and individual needs of each one? What is the nature and 
degree of advances that boys and girls make, not only in formalized 
subjects, but in behavior patterning; as manifested by habits, attitudes, 
and directives? 

The teaching profession is constantly utilizing new concepts and 
emphases. These afford findings and recommendations that pierce the 
core of the problem at hand. The dependability and desirability of the 
aid that institutions afford replaced children can be ascertained more 
certainly. Also, by way of comparison, the educator collects facts 
about the excellencies and limitations of non-institutional provisions. 
Moreover, she finds herself in a favorable position to give civic leader- 
ship where necessary. 

School people, generally, criticize haphazard procedures that are 
still accepted in making plans for disadvantaged children. As a start, 
they believe that alternate programs ought to be available for choosing. 
Then, established needs will recommend the particular learning ex- 
perince to be utilized. Unintelligent placement of anyone is held by them 
to be unprofessional, wasteful practice. They envision the additional 
problems confronting deviating children, and react accordingly. A 
good deal of certainty characterizes the specific and general assistance 
that they are prepared to offer. 

Special mention should be made of religious leaders and the role they 
play in this situation. Those furnishing this help do more than aid 
needy individuals. They have much to do socially with creating im- 
mediate and ultimate attitudes about persons with defects and the 
programs instituted by communities for their welfare. Religion has real, 
far-reaching contributions to offer. Its importance, educationally and 
otherwise, should be brought to the fore and more heeded. 
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MEDICINE 


Medical science presents distinctive recommendations for meeting 
society's need to aid these boys and girls. Pediatricians and psychia- 
trists are in a unique place professionally to furnish information and 
suggestions to children’s families, and to persons employed in the 
social work and education fields. They add to the basic understanding of 
personal and social factors, and of situations that may impair the 
progress of boys and girls. 

Literature regarding special education is replete with counsel that 
the medical profession furnishes. Warnings about outmoded practices 
commonly appear. Their research reveals important causes for the 
emotional upsets of children. Professional direction is given to family 
and community planning so as to assure best growth and development of 
the child as a whole. This discipline especially urges preventing con- 
ditions of every physical, mental and social kind that cripple. For ex- 
ample, doctors insist that proper attention be given to how children 
are born; how they shall be nutured; where they shall live; and what 
services ought to be provided from earliest infancy on. The essential 
place of parent-child relationships is, also, emphasized by them. The 
hazards of disrupting the favorable home-life of any child are force- 
fully accentuated. 

What the pediatrician and psychiatrist report concerning the issues 
being considered here, also, has an indirect value. For example, the 
Child Guidance Clinic movement, reinforced now by the National 
Mental Health Act and largely under the medical profession’s auspices, 
augurs much for many children’s future welfare. Adequate support for 
a wide range of learning opportunities, both in and out of institutions, 
can be promoted by them because of unusual community status they 
have. 

PuBLICc ADMINISTRATION 


Another cogent resource for criticism and new light are public ad- 
ministrators. This recently developed profession has a unique awareness 
of this problem. Techniques for determining how efficiently the money 
of citizens is invested and utilized in public services are known to them. 
The merit of different administrative policies and organizational strue- 
tures can be measured. These effect in a concrete way agency and 
institutional management. 
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Public administrators weigh lines of responsibility and staff control, 
and they are concerned with the extent and nature of assistance of- 
fered. Has there been coordination of departments and personnel? 
Is there adequacy and competency of staff? What arrangement is 
there for budgeting and controlling expenditures? 

Public administration staffs estimate the utility, economy and ef- 
fectiveness of services for children in several respects. These relate, in 
definite fashion to the well-being of the persons served, and affect ful- 
fillment of the obligation that the public has for dependent wards. 
This group has recently brought into prominence material aspects of 
institutional living and recommends important modification of some 
physical facilitics. A great deal has already been done by them to move 
ahead the care and training of exceptional children in training schools, 
and more can be expected. 


SociaL Work 


Social workers have much to offer in a discussion as to where chil- 
dren shall be placed for training when special problems arise. A 
major job of the social worker is to give aid to individuals with handi- 
caps when they ask help, or someone seeks it for them. Specific dif- 
ficulties are observed that persons encounter in making use of service, 
and in their performance, as members of groups. 

The social worker discerns the learning that a child does and knows 
his gains and losses. How competently and securely does the child 
proceed with social living? Her status in the community, and the quali- 
fying training and experience she has, frequently make her the one 
who knows most about him, not segmentalized; but as a whole person. 
She often has closer connection with both him and his family than any 
other outside person. Social institutions that furnish and control his 
daily experiences are intimately known to her. 

The approach that she takes to meeting the needs of a child is pro- 
jected only after all aspects of his growing and developing have been 
reckoned with. The willingness of all parties to cooperate must be 
assured. Her understanding of the drives and capacities of a child is 
enhanced because she integrates and evaluates reliably biographical and 
environmental factors as they appear. She ascertains wherein educa- 
tional effort, that was begun earlier, succeeded or failed. Causes why 
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this is so are determined. Inadequate counsel and faulty training have 
frequently hampered his becoming what society requires; and this 
prompts her to take meaningful action. 


Every child, with a defect or handicap, does not require that which 
the profession of social work affords, but this happens often to be the 
case. It is particularly so at present when so many problems arise and 
social work skills are used more commonly. Personal and social situ- 
ations where the cause of requiring help is other than economic in 
nature come now to the fore. The knowledge and skill that social 
workers have in guiding are now looked upon socially as being a com- 
munity essential. Her usefulness to handicapped children has been 
mounting because of this widened range of functioning. 

Study of case records in social agencies offers an excellent means 
for gaining knowledge about the effectiveness of plans that were made 
regarding the care and education of children with defects. These his- 
tories usually show a competency or deficiency in the particular pro- 
gram that was undertaken for some child’s training. Taken collectively, 
these biographical data supply an excellent resource for appraising 
alternative services. 

Thus, it is apparent why members of the social work profession play 
the role they do. They raise questions and have special recommendations 
about changing attitudes and practices in localities regarding the care 
for many children with defects. They have a responsibility for finding 
ways to promote optimum treatment on an individual basis. If the help 
these children are getting seems less than competent, they ask what social 
workers can do toward encouraging improvement. They would like to 
cooperate in making more satisfactory provisions assured. Training 
and experience place them in a pivotal position to give assistance. 


A Loox AHEAD 


Diverse influences like these affect materially as well as philosophic- 
ally children with defects and handicaps. What has been wrought in 
the way of change is already apparent countrywide. As new scientific 
principles take a hold, persons and groups profit therefrom. New view- 
points and practices thrive and a different philosophy regarding special 
education evolves socially. It matures and prospers and the welfare of 
children nationally is thus strengthened. 
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The significance of care for children with defects and resulting 
handicaps cannot be denied. There are means now to improve all that 
is provided them. Nevertheless something must be done to clear up 
persistent blind-spots and to lessen inertia, these prevailing still in 
diverse places and ways. Options for the care and training of these 
important children must be possible, and community organization must 
rest upon intelligent farsighted planning. 

Human values ought to be more recognized and cherished. If we lose 
in the least the perspective we have about individual worth, ideology that 
is coveted by us can be endangered nationally. We have a social man- 
date that children shall be helped under best possible circumstances. To 
allow any defect of a child to become a handicap is nearsighted and 
culturally wasteful. 

We must learn to work together in their behalf. This can be done; 
that is, if cooperation characterizes our attitudes more than competition. 
Thus far, this is not always so. When fusion rather than fission is the 
rule, achievement is apt to be more substantial. Integration promises 
more than separation. This is an affair wherein shared actively has tre- 
mendous value and potentiality. The significance of integrated effort in 
this field is clear and constant from whatever viewpoint the situation 
is examined. The question is: will its consequence be felt and heeded 
sufficiently. 

One other facet ought to be re-emphasized before concluding. It is 
this: whatever is attempted to improve the care and training of chil- 
dren with defects does affect immeasurably the welfare of all boys and 
girls. Historically, the so-called “problem child” has given us most 
of the knowledge that we have about children generally. Because of this, 
these particular children become keystones of a new philosophy and 
practice for education and social work. These influence inevitably that 
which communities want and do for all children, presently and in the 
long run. Children’s welfare and our own are closely tied together; steps 
must be decided upon and taken socially so as to preserve and extend 
them with more’ certainty. 
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Leadership as an Idea 


W. RICHARD HARGROVE 
Graduate Student, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


“AMAZING, NEW, PATENTED SELF-TEACHING DEVICE GIVES 
SECRET! You, too, can become a LEADER. Thousands have learned this 
fast, easy A-B-C way. There’s nothing to it with the amazing new invention, 
the AUTOMATIC ACTION SELECTOR. Start practicing the simple rules 


and daily exercises designed especially to make you a LEADER within 
a few weeks!” 


F THERE WERE a course in leadership with an “automatic action 

| selector” as described above, with guaranteed results, its popularity 

would surpass all the “how-to-do-it” courses presently on the market. 
Why does the promise of leadership hold universal appeal? 

Everyone is a leader. Personal leadership is the directing influence 
of one person on others. Nearly every normal individual desires to 
increase this influence. From the very time that primitive man came 
around a rock and met face-to-face a second man, there has existed 
a relationship which distinguishes them in varying circumstances, one 
as leader, one as follower. The passing of time has not lessened this 
relationship, nor has it contributed much to the understanding of why 
and how men come to accept their particular roles. As each person in 
his own sphere of activity influences the behavior of someone besides 
himself, his behavior is similarly modified according to the actions of 
those he meets. Careful examination paradoxically indicates that leader- 
ship is an extension of the best meaning of “followership,” for leader- 
ship is that something which stimulates a group to,move toward its 
destination. This stimulus may come from any origin. It is, then, the 
contribution that is made in helping people reach their goal that 
properly identifies leadership. It is the effect of a catalyst which within 
its human mixture determines the course of events. 

The elements and constituency of leadership defy limitation to simple 
formulae; however, we must arrive at development of planned leader- 
ship as a tool with which to build a better life for mankind. One of the 
ways to do this, it seems to this writer, is to discover the characteristics 
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and abilities of men who are accomplished leaders in their field, seek- 
ing insights and a common denominator of those things that seem to 
contribute to leadership. When these things have been brought forth to 
serve as hypotheses, then the rigorous tests of the scientific method 
should be brought to bear by the social scientists . . . a study along the 
lines of those of Warner, the Lynds, Hollingshead, et al. Such a study 
would constitute a badly needed sociological approach to the develop- 
ment of leadership. This development obviously could not take a single 
pattern, but it might eliminate the present state in which leadership 
is seldom planned for, and seems to exist largely through default or 
chance. A hypothesis, not original but still untested in the broadest 
sense, will be offered. If it and others are tested and found valid for 
the determination of leadership, it is then that we perhaps will have 
won a lap of the race that H. G. Wells describes as existing between 
education and world chaos. 

No attempt is made here to lay down “easy-to-follow” and “simple- 
as-A-B-C” rules, as used in teaching music by mail, but to look for 
possibilities that offer increase in personal effectiveness. Positive leader- 
ship is developed only through experience. However, unguided ex- 
perience is almost worthless; the would-be leader may seek an orienta- 
tion to the ideas which have been found to produce apparent results. 
The final development of strength and power rests largely with the 
individual and cannot be superimposed by the establishment of a 
single pattern. 

What is the stuff of which leadership is made? Does it come from 
personal qualities that can be listed and forthrightly achieved in the 
order of thirty minutes daily practice? Does a study of history’s great 
leaders of mankind show them to possess in common traits and abilities 
on which their leadership was based? In the appraisal of nearly any 
proven leader it .seems difficult to decide which of his qualities con- 
tributed most to his leadership, which seem merely incidental, and 
indeed, those qualities in spite of which he succeeded. Some historians 
subscribe to a belief that a leader is brought forth by the demanding 
pressure of the times. While it is admitted that certain eras have been 
more fertile for the growth of leadership than others, it is nonetheless 
true that all ages have been sensitive to great leadership whenever and 
wherever its presence has been felt. If this were not true, we could see no 
purpose in working for the achievement of leadership; we would simply 
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fold our hands and wait with a fond hope that a grand movement of 
the day will project us into a leading role. 

It was promised that this writer would from his point of view lay out 
the important conditions for leadership. This serves as a hypothesis in 
need for verification or repudiation by the research of social science. 
If it is found valid, education will have one direction in which to proceed 
toward the development of leadership in this country. Equally im- 
portant, the reader may accept tentatively the hypothesis and seek to 
validate it in his daily experience. The remainder of this endeavor will 
be to provide exposition of the necessary requisite for effective leader- 
ship: The leader must have an idea (to know where he wants to go). He 
must implement that idea (by convincing people through all adequate 
means that they want to go along with him). 

Leaders of all times have divided themselves. There are those who 
have done original thinking. Others have made applications of old 
ideas in new situations (O. W. Holmes once said, “Ideas are sometimes 
better when transplanted into another mind than in the one where they 
sprung up.”) The few. outstanding leaders of all times succeeded in both. 
We recognize the philosophers and the practitioners, the designers and 
the builders, the composers and the performers, but the ones who are 
both “thinking” and “doing” achieve greatest distinction for leadership. 

An idea, unlike wisdom, does not.spring full grown from the head 
of Jupiter. If it is assumed that an idea and its implementation is a 
foremost requisite for leadership, what can be done to achieve it? First, 
the would-be leader can become socially informed—that is, to be cog- 
nizant of the problems faced by mankind. He can experiment with 
techniques and procedures until his thoughts are fired with an idea. 
The birth of ideas cannot be pushed or forced, only can be speeded by 
providing a fertile environment for creative thinking. 

Leadership does not necessarily imply great executive ability. Gandhi 
was an outstanding leader notably lacking administrative and organiz- 
ing ability. In this country we have seen efficient managers who failed 
as leaders. The people have often set over themselves the champion of 
an idea and nursed him into greatness. If the leader is able to develop 
the idea for implementation, then there is reasonable evidence that he 
will choose methods, procedures, and means that will work best in his 
particular and, it must be remembered, unique situation. 

Ideas are simple things. The common wheel is a simple idea and yet 
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it has become man’s most important tool. Comenius with his idea for 
Orbis Pictus became the first educator to specialize in visual textbook 
materials. The teacher who first unscrewed the seats from the classroom 
floor had an idea about teaching. The first bus for school children re- 
sulted from an administrator’s idea. 

A reference to Horace Mann is pertinent. At the time he lived, there 
was nothing new about the idea of public education, but it was Mann’s 
idea that talk must cease, and practice of tax-supported free public 
schools for every future citizen must begin. It was in the implementation 
of this practical idea to which critics attribute the tremendous power 
of his leadership. 

Franklin Roosevelt has never been accused of being an academic 
political philosopher. No theories of government stand out as being his 
alone. Yet through vital leadership he has effected the most profound 
changes seen in this country since its inception. He adopted and adapted 
the ideas of others and used a new medium—radio—to get his ideas 
to the people. Roosevelt’s personal force in taking the people where 
he wanted to lead them can never be underestimated. 

Water which crystallizes and breaks the side of mountains is like 
an idea which in the minds of people crystallizes at the stroke of the 
pen or the pointing of a bayonet. It is particularly to the spread and 
use of ideas that attention can be turned. 

The leader spreads his influence by infecting people with a con- 
tagious idea. He makes it clear without reliance on vaccumned “peda- 
guese,” and aside from lofty theoretical and philosophical consider- 
ations. In a non-derogatory sense, he “‘puts the fodder down where 
the calves can get it.” Vauvenargues has said that when a thought is too 
weak to be expressed simply, it is proof that it should be rejected. This 
accent on simplicity must not be construed to degrade the professional 
calibre of educationists. It simply registers a conviction that the best for- 
ward looking leadership in American life will result if each of us at his 
own level will think in terms of improving what is about him. Such think- 
ing begets ideas, and leadership is an idea. 
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A MAJOR ANNOUNCEMENT! 


“T e Childhood of 
a SEE Saree i. 


now available in a special School Edition 


Responding to school requests and needs, we announce the publication of volumes 
in this nationally recognized and established series in a special School Edition. 
Twenty volumes are now available in stock for immediate shipment: 


ALEC HAMILTON: The Little Lion Kit Carson: Boy Trapper 

ALECK BELL: [ngenious Boy Lou Geuric: Boy of the Sand Lots 
AMELIA Earuart: Kansas Girl Louisa Atcott: Girl of Old Boston 
Anpy Jackson: Boy Soldier LUTHER BurBANK: Boy Wizard 
BuFFALo BILL: Boy of the Plains MyLEs STANDISH: Adventurous Boy 
Ciara Barton: Girl Nurse PauL REVERE: Boy of Old Boston 
DaniEL Boone: Boy Hunter Pocauontas: Brave Girl 

GrorGE CarvER: Boy Scientist Tom Epison: Boy Inventor 

Jane Appams: Little Lame Girl Wooprow Witson: Boy President 


Joun Paut Jones: Salt-Water Boy Younc Aupuson: Boy Naturalist 


By February 1, 1953, a total of fifty volumes will be available in the School 
Edition. The program then will be expanded gradually to include the sixty-seven 
titles now published in the Trade Juvenile Edition, and thereafter to include 
new volumes from year to year. 


e Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 

@ Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth 

e Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 

e “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 

e Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes 

e Areas of “experience” living, social studies, Americanization, etc. 

e For “personal” reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 

e Per volume—List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel 
free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


The BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY ,9,.-. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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What Is Functional Logic? 


JOHN HENRY MELZER 
University of Kentucky 


pucaTors have long felt that a basic skill in critical thinking was 
li one of the major objectives in the educational process. But the 
attempts to reach such a goal in a direct manner through a specific course 
were by and large unfruitful, because those attempting to teach such 
courses were trying to teach a process as a content rather than as a skill. 
Then, too, none of them took the time and patience and energy to test 
their results objectively. Another block on the road to the teaching of 
critical thinking was the assumption that since the I. Q. was constant, 
one’s ability to think critically could not be increased anyway. The 
results reported in this paper lead the writer to the conclusion that very 
few of us operate at more than 25% of our critical thinking capacity 
and that a course in functional logic—designed to teach a skill and 
not a content—will raise one’s operative capacity as much as 25% 
(much more in individual cases depending on the amount of practice 
in this skill). 

Our problem might be paraphrased in the following way. We have 
known that our educational diet has been deficient in the essential vita- 
min CT (critical thinking). We have also known that this vitamin was 
present in varying quantities in some of the educational foods. So we fed 
large dosages of these foods (including much roughage)’ in the hope 
that enough of the essential CT was présent to maintain educational 
health. Now, however, after nine years of experimentation we have 
isolated CT and are getting good results by injecting it directly into 
the blood stream. Logic is the basis of critical thinking. 


Logic is the science of necessary, probable, and fallacious inference 
contained in the processes of thought which we call reasoning. Functional 
logic is a natural, substantive, and pedagogic selection of processes by 
which we make most of our inferences. Functional logic also shows which 
of these processes lead to valid conclusions. It is functional in a natural 
sense, because it follows the natural way in which we begin to make 
our inferences as children and the natural way in which our sense data 
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in ordinary adult experiences are most often organized so as to give us 
our quick inferences for ordinary living.. 


It is functional in a substantive sense, because we have selected only 
those parts of Aristotelian deductive logic which have a direct bearing 
on the actual functional use of logical processes in ordinary reasoning. 
It is especially functional in a pedagogic sense, because the organization, 
the presentation, and the scope of the material contained in Functional 
Logic have been arrived at strictly on the basis of the best results ob- 
tained in classroom teaching. We might add that there is an overall 
functional character to this approach to logic, as it definitely gets 
results. The discussion which follows will attempt to explain why most 
of the inferences in reasoning involve a basic process of classification ;* 
and to show how Functional Logic takes care of most of our inferences 
in reasoning and leads to more efficient and practical results in this 
realm of mental activity. 

Some logicians like to think that all of our reasoning is a kind of 
induction or a process of thought by which we arrive at conclusions by 
examining all or a fair or adequate sample of the particular instances 
of the phenomenon under consideration. In other words by actual per- 
ceptual evidence propositions are said to be true or false. If the evidence 
is incomplete, but considered adequate, laws of probability and statis- 
tical significance are used in support of the truth or falsity of a proposi- 
tion, which in this case is always the conclusion or the solution to the 
problem of that inquiry. For example, the truth or falsity of the proposi- 
tion, “Our stock-piles of coal reserves will not be sufficient for more 
than two months of normal industrial production,” would be arrived at 
inductively by an actual perceptual examination of the amount of coal 
* Reasoning should also be distinguished from the elementary forms of learning in that 

the lower forms of learning merely establish classes which are used in reasoning. How- 
ever, reasoning is also a higher form of learning. The writer’s experiments with functional 
logic show that learning of this type does not actually take place until it is transferred 
and applied to other situations. This is perhaps what Edward C. Tolman means by “field- 
cognition modes.” Tolman says, “In a word, I am trying to summarize under this fourth 
category all those principles as to the structure of environmental fields which are relevant 
to all environmental fields, and which (whether innate or learned) are carried around 
by the individual and applied to each new field with which he is presented.” (There Is 
More Than One Kind of Learning. E. C. Tolman, Psychological Review, May 1949.) Tol- 
man’s other five kinds of learning—cathexes. equivalence beliefs, fields expectasices, drive 
discriminations, and motor patterns merely provide classes for later classification or be- 


come an elementary form of reasoning by which we arrive at conceptual as opposed to 
perceptual knowledge. 
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on hand and the amount of coal consumed by normal industrial produc- 
tion during two months. Or suppose we want to find out by pure in- 
duction why a white rat has kidney stones. We take all of the possible 
causes of kidney stones, apply these causes to a normal white rat, and 
if the rat develops kidney stones in conjunction with the application of 
one of the causes, the conclusion is held to be true that that certain cause 
produced the kidney stones. The basic assumption made in induction 
is that normal perception or sensation gives us as much truth as we 
need and as such establishes the truth or falsity of propositions. One can 
readily see, however, that if we arrived at all of our truths inductively, 
we would make very slow progress in any field of endeavor. Induction 
is the slow, tedious process of reasoning used by the investigators in 
establishing factual data for any scientific undertaking. Such a process 
of reasoning is absolutely necessary for a firm foundation for much of 
our reasoning. But it is too slow for accelerated progress in any field. 
Hence we use a short-cut type of reasoning based on induction to speed 
us on our way in searching out all the hidden possibilities contained in 
and based on what we already know by induction and in building new 
propositions for further inductive verification. This short-cut is better 
known by the name of deduction. 

Before we begin a discussion of deduction, however, we should per- 
haps return to our contention that inductive reasoning leads us to the 
truth or falsity or the probable truth or falsity of a proposition which 
is our conclusion. Suppose we examine the color of the eyes of the 
members of a class and find that 40% of them are blue. Our con- 
clusion is that 40% of the members of this class have blue eyes. What 
we are really saying is that in the first place our experience in the ex- 
amination of the color of the eyes of the members of this class makes 
us certain that is is true that 40% of the members of this class have 
blue eyes. In the second place, we are saying that 40°, of the members 
of this class belong to or are included in a general class of people who 
have blue eyes. This is merely a continuation of the basic process of 
learning which takes place in childhood. By simple primary sensations 
the child recognizes certain objects, phenomena, and people. These 
primary sensations then become classes for the child. The minute the 
child assigns other objects to these class sensations he has begun to 
perform a kind of thinking which is ultimately a simple kind of classi- 
fication. When the child begins to differentiate between what, for ex- 
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ample, is food and not food and what is hot and not hot, he is perform- 
ing a kind of inductive reasoning by which he is not only establishing 
the truth or falsity of his conclusions, but also classifying one object as 
food or not food and another as hot or not hot. As the child grows he 
increases his classes, his classifications, and the truth and falsity of his 
classifications. The meanings of these classes depend ultimately upon the 
reaction of the organism to parts of the environment. In other words a 
number of sensations of the same kind as well as of different kinds 
establish for us the initial classes, the process of classification, and the 
truth or falsity of any actually completed classifications which form 
the basis of our perceptual conclusions. Hence the essential process, 
apart from any content, by which we arrive at our primary inductions is 
that of classification, the simplest and most functional form of which is 
the principle of class inclusion and class exclusion. In this way fune- 
tional logic, which is primarily a following out of the principle of class 
inclusion and class exclusion, is naturally functional in that it is used 
by us naturally in our primary inductive conclusions. 

But perceptual conclusions are only a small part of the total of our 
conclusions. The rest of our conclusions are either primarily concep- 
tual or ideational (the word “primarily” is used purposely as the dic- 
tum of Kant that “conception without perception is empty” is certainly 
true) or a combination of conception (ideas) and perception (sensa- 
tions) which we find in the development of new hypotheses for further 
verification in the higher reaches of reflective thinking. This part of our 
conclusions can in most cases be arrived at through a further develop- 
ment of the same process by which we arrived at our conclusions in in- 
duction. The process is simple class inclusion and class exclusion or in 
other words simple classification. In most cases, then, when we think 
we take the data we have at hand (sensations, ideas based on classifica- 
tion by sensations, ideational assumptions based on incomplete sensa- 
tion, e. g. crime does not pay; ideational assumptions based on very 
incomplete sensation or imagination, e. g. the goblins will get you if 
you don’t watch out; and pure assumptions arrived at through definition, 
e. g. if there is a heaven, he will certainly not go there,) and attempt 
to arrive at further conclusions by a process of classification. In the 
realm of perception or sensation as we have said before, we establish 
our classes by simple sensations. Then we begin our inductive thinking 
by classifying new sensations either within or outside the classes we 
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have already established. Those which are definitely outside the already 
established classes may become new classes for us. Hence the repetition 
of sensation either of the same or a different kind of sensation performs 
a kind of autonomous rudimentary thinking which is essentially classi- 
fication. It is of course conceivable that one may have a repetition of 
sensation which brings about no classification. If this is the case, no 
thought has taken place. As this process of classification by sensation 
develops, the scope of the number of classes increases and the speed by 
which we make our classifications increases. Before long, however, we 
find that if we have two classifications in which there are three classes, 
one of them being common to both classifications, that we can make a 
further classification (include or exclude) about the classes or terms 
not common to the two classifications. Then if the two original classi- 
fications have been established by the senses as true classifications, then 
the third classification is true without the necessity of verification by our 
senses. This then is the short cut called deduction which we adopt to 
speed up our thinking so that we can make quick decisions (classifica- 
tions) and act upon them without delay. For example, we know that 
home-made banks are not safe places to keep money. We are going 
to put our money in a safe place. Therefore, we won’t put our money in 
a home-made bank. The conclusion need not be verified by the senses, 
provided our first two classifications are materially true or have been 
verified in some way by experience as true. Our decision can be made 
and carried out with dispatch. In fact our living demands that we do 
not waste time on verification. 


As living becomes more complex we find it necessary to substitute 
class ideas for sensations which became classes and ideational classifi- 
cations for classifications which had been initiated by the senses, such as 
all animals are vertebrates. If we lived on a farm in the middle of the 
Rocky Mountains and had very few responsibilities, we would need no 
further expansion of our ability to think or classify. But most of us live 
in a very complex society and hence need to expand our thinking by in- 
cluding social, ethical, political, religious, and aesthetic ideational as- 
sumptions as the basis of our classifications. It would be hard to prove 
that crime does not pay, or that faithfulness in marriage leads to marital 
happiness, or that there is such a thing as freedom. But we live by 
these assumptions and so we must use a process of reasoning that per- 
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mits us to draw conclusions or in other words to make classifications 
on the basis of them. Thus as we progress from the autonomous process 
of classification by rational processes, which grew out of the former, we 
see that in most of our thinking the data of thought may change but the 
process by which we make the data a part of our knowledge does not 
change. This is a process of classification which is essentially the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of classes or terms. This kind of thinking does nothing 
more than expand or to some extent explain conclusions we already have 
and use as reasons for further conclusions. Hence we would hesitate to 
classify this kind of thinking, which makes up the bulk of our mental 
activity, as reflective thinking. Reflective thinking is the process by 
which we arrive at a measure of new truth. Only in degree does it differ 
from the mental activity described above. This degree of the intensity 
of the use of the particular techniques involved in induction and de- 
duction is the factor which makes it a bit presumptuous for anyone to 
assert that all of our thinking is reflective thinking insofar as all of 
us solve problems, or that all of our thinking is problem solving, unless 
proof is brought forward for the statement. Perhaps the major part of 
the actual solving of problems takes place in the realm of professional 
and amateur research. Here the researchers develop tentative hypotheses 
deductively from factual knowledge at hand and then carefully attempt 
to arrive at inductive verifications, ruling out as many as possible of 
the variables. Then, on the basis of the verifications, the hypothesis is 
either modified, thrown out; or considered partially established. Then 
the conditions under which such a procedure is carried out are re- 
examined and repeated by others. When this repetition has assumed 
fairly large proportions the hypothesis is considered a “warranted as- 
sertion” as Dewey describes it. Then, for our purposes, the “warranted 
assertion” is most clearly understood in terms of classification, of which 
the simplest form is class inclusion and class exclusion. The original 
data out of which we build hypotheses become data by elementary sen- 
sory class inclusion and exclusion. The verifications substantiate the ex- 
tensions and may produce evidence of new possible classifications. It is 
possible, therefore, to explain most of our thinking in terms of classifica- 
tion. Most of this classification can in turn be explained in terms of class 
inclusion and class exclusion. 


The above treats primarily the thinking we do on the basis of the 
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“warranted assertions” we arrive at on the basis of the reflective think- 
ing in progress or on the basis of the unwarranted assertions of social, 
political, religious and other agencies which are definite parts of our 
cultural background. Most of these, however, are based on partial veri- 
fications. This is primarily an extension of what we think we already 
know. New knowledge arises out of the application of the reflective 
process to new classifications made primarily by the senses by pure 
deductive manipulation, by hunches, by revelation, or by any other 
source which gives us a new class. 

Our conclusion that most of our thinking can be reduced to simple 
class inclusion and class exclusion should not be misinterpreted to mean 
all of our thinking can be reduced to this simplification of the process 
of classification. We need other processes which are not antithetical to 
the class inclusion-exclusion hypothesis, to complete the process of 
thinking. 


To sum up, most of our thinking is classification. We have experi- 
ences which give us the data for meanings. The meaning of a word or a 
statement becomes a meaning when we classify the data or classes given 
in any experience. The data or classes themselves do not in the first in- 
stance perform the classification, because the classification is not ap- 
parent to everybody who has the same capacity of sensation. The 
classification is not due to sensations, per se because people with poorer 
sensation often make the classification when others with better sensation 
do not. Hence there is a function of the organism which is more than 
sensation that performs the classification of the data given in experience. 
The process of this classification is basically class inclusion and class 
exclusion. Our experiences mean nothing to us unless we can include 
or exclude them from classes which have been established in our pre- 
vious experience. For example, a child is given a ball. He is also given 
a name for the object. Now he has a class, ball. Suppose he is given an 
orange. He immediately classifies the orange within the class of balls. 
But suppose we hide the ball and the orange behind us. The child wants 
the round things. Instead we give him a stick. If he throws the stick on 
the floor and still calls for the ball, he has excluded the stick from the 
class of balls and has perhaps done a better job of rudimentary thinking 
than many of us when we go to the polls on election day. 


As this basic process is followed through most of our thinking we can 
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see that the natural way in which it explains most of our thinking gives 
us a natural reason for calling our treatment of this phase of logic 
functional. 


Another reason for calling it functional is that only those parts of 
Aristotelian logic which have proven in actual experimentation to be of 
practical use have been selected for the substance of this study. The 
memorization of the mnemonic lines, the building of truth tables, and 
much work with the moods and figures of the syllogism are not neces- 
sary if the student really has a functional use of the principles selected 
for study. Symbols and algebraic equivalents are hindrances rather 
than helps in teaching elementary logic, because one of the primary ob- 
jectives of the course is to raise the student from the perceptual to the 
conceptual level of inference.* It is found, however, that at the end of a 
course in functional logic the students are ready and eager to use sym- 
bols and algebraic equivalents. Hence such a course provides a most 
satisfactory background for those who with to continue in symbolic 
logic. Euler’s circles and the Venn diagrams are used as little as possi- 
ble, because they seemed to hinder rather than help in the actual fune- 
tional use of logic outside of a logic class. This is a primary considera- 
tion if one wants to make the use of logic functional. 

The amount of space, which controls the time, spent on the various 
parts of the study was arrived at experimentally. The same procedure 
was used in determining the actual substance of the content and the se- 
quence of the content. For example, two classes were being taught 
simultaneously. Class A contained mostly seniors and juniors. Class B 
was made up largely of sophomores. In class A immediate inference 
was left out entirely and the categorical syllogism was studied and 
drilled for six weeks. Then class A was given a test in which a third of 
the class failed, a third scored between 60 and 70 and the other third 
made between 70 and 95, most of them being between 70 and 85. Dur- 
ing the same period class B spent five weeks on immediate inference 
and one week on mediate inference. The same test given to class A was 
given to class B (these were given on the same day). In class B only 
one sixth of the class failed (all scored between 50 and 60); one sixth 
scored between 60 and 70 and the other two thirds scored between 70 
and 100, most of them scoring between 85 and 100. Intelligence tests 


* Or to train him to use properly the symbolism of words he already has and depends 
upon for normal communication. 
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were given to both classes before the semester and class A scored much 
higher than class B. Two semesters before this experiment ten weeks 
were spent on immediate and three on mediate with excellent results. 
So the amount of time and space spent on immediate is very important 
and has been arrived at experimentally. (This is in answer to ques- 
tions by Maurice Picard of Dartmouth and others who wondered why 
so much time was spent on immediate inference. ) 

Another consideration was to find out whether the students who took 
this course could compete with students who took “regular” logic 
courses. This was determined by giving examinations and exercises 
based on the standard texts such as Cohen and Nagel, Fry and Levi, 
Burtt, Wolf, Searles, Gamertsfelder and Evans, and others to these stu- 
dents as regular and final examinations. The results were very gratify- 
ing. In fact some of them were so easy for the students that they were not 
counted on the term grade. In this way every part of the study has been 
tested and can be said to be functional in a substantive sense. 

Much of the substantive testing was, of course, directly connected 
with the pedagogical aspect of the study. Those parts which were defi- 
nitely functional were automatically the most teachable and provided 
a sort of automatic motivation for the course. If one can explain why 
every part of that which comes afterward is built on that which goes be- 
fore and point out specifically why this is so in every specific case, the 
student is more eager to do each part well and less apt to miss classes. 
Actual teaching techniques are hard to describe, but the primary ones 
are a genuine interest in the progress of each student, a willingness to 
“never dodge a question,” and a genuine joy in the teaching of logic. 
It’s fun to teach logic! 

Our treatment of logic is not only functional in a pedagogical, sub- 
stantive, and natural sense, but also in an overall sense of getting results 
for accelerated living. Functiona] logic follows the basic process of 
class inclusion and class exclusion through most of our thinking. As it 
follows this process it shows us that certain rules are established wher- 
ever this process can be followed. Then as we learn how to follow and 
use the process of classification faster, we are able to increase our speed 
and accuracy in classification or in thinking. It follows that if our ca- 
pacity to think or classify is measured in terms of the speed and accu- 
racy in performing this operation at any given time, then our capacity 
to think can be increased by a study of Functional Logic. 
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We say that this is a working hypothesis, because our experiments 
with the teaching of Functional Logic show, for example, that twenty- 
two out of a class of twenty-five students had an average increase of 
27% in their I.Q. scores after taking the course. Other classes of thirty- 
eight students showed an average increase of 33% on non-mnemonic 
comprehension and an increase of 20% on location of information, 
that is, use of an index and selection of key words. Another class 
showed an average increase of 62% on Test 3 (problem solving) of the 
Ohio State Psychological Examination. Still another class showed an 
uverage increase of 14% (16% showed 31%; and 44% showed 21% ) 
on Ferson-Stoddard Law Aptitude Test. “T” tests of statistical signifi- 
cance run on all the data gathered in the last four years showed a very 
high significance—the data from some classes was as much as 9.48.* In 
other words the chances were less than one in one thousand that the re- 
sults were not due to functional logic. 

Functional logic is narrower in scope than the regular and symbolic 
approaches to logic. It differs from symbolic logic in that it demands 
a breaking down or reduction of sentences to simplified forms in order 
to use its process of inference. It differs from the “practical” approach 
in that its functional character depends only to a small degree on 
“practical” examples whereas “practical” logic depends almost en- 
tirely on this device for its results. The overall objective of functional 
logic is to produce correct inferences and to increase the speed by which 
we make these inferences. Such a skill provides an excellent basic foun- 
dation for all work in college. For this reason some universities notably 
the Universities of Florida and Missouri, are finding that a course in 
logic, taught with the functional approach, is a very valuable course in 
a program of general education. 





* These tests were run by Mr. Robert D. Dugan, A.M., graduate major in statistics and 
assistant to Dr. Herbert Toops at Ohio State University. 
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“I consider CH my best educational maga- 
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Educational Practice, “Me-Too” 
Mindedness, and Cultural Survival 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


or 300 years Western Civilization has shown a growing readiness to 
| accept beliefs and practices which differ from the past. The validity 

of an idea or practice is thus judged increasingly by criteria other 
than age or harmony with other ideas or practices of long standing. 
When acceptance is based on tradition, with origins lost in the myth- 
ology of early times, learning consists largely of passing the lore and 
skills from one generation to another as nearly unchanged or “un- 
corrupted” as possible. In primitive societies, priesthood-teaching 
groups often emerge which were especially charged with the custody 
and transmission of group lore and ceremonies. The psychological im- 
portance of adhering rigidly to “accepted”, “original”, “inspired’’, or 
“orass roots” practices or interpretations can in part be sensed through 
reference to the sectarian controversy regarding translation of the sec- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer which pleads: ‘Forgive us our debts (tres- 
passes, or sins) as we forgive our—.” Controversy relates to whether it 
should be debts, trespasses, or sins. 

The point is that emphasis on unchanged transmission of lore and 
practices is an emphasis on memorizing—-so far as most learners are 
concerned. The procedure is to secure from the priest, medicineman, 
or teacher the “correct” version or practice, to memorize what has been 
secured so it can be repeated without error, and in turn to help the 
priestly group to get it memorized by one’s own children—to insure ex- 
tension into the future. 

In contrast with memorizing, some teachers—as well as some parents. 
child welfare and guidance workers, and others directly interested in 
the intellectual and emotional development of children—emphasize 
creativeness and try to provide situations to stimulate creative imagina- 
tion rather than expand the learner’s capacity to memorize. 


Psychology of memorizing and of developing creativeness.—When a 
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process or bit of knowledge is memorized, the form and content have 
been predetermined. The learner’s task is to impress this form and con- 
tent on his nervous system so it can be recalled with little change. But 
in creative work the learner must construct or determine the content and 
the form or pattern—from fragments of experience. When once con- 
structed, the new can be impressed largely as in memorizing. Although 
extensive remembered experience is essential to creativeness, to supply 
elements to enter into new patterns, the process of constructing a pat- 
tern is quite different from that of memorizing a pattern supplied by 
others. 


Since the creating process differs from memorizing, one would ex- 
pect differences in types of experience which help developing the two 
processes—or the corresponding types of mind. The mind of the memo- 
rizer becomes a storehouse, with varying degrees of established relation- 
ships among specific items, and the memorizer develops skill in adding 
new items to his collection—and perhaps in rehearsing, to facilitate re- 
production if requested. He develops the attitude and habit of waiting 
for others to determine the content and form of his learning, as well as 
any application of the learned material which might alter one’s relation- 
ships with the material and human world. The routine of memorizing 
resembles functions which are increasingly performed by machines. 


Creativeness, however, demands flexibility in remembered experi- 
ence so that specific elements are readily available for use in imagina- 
tive reconstructions. It also demands confidence in one’s ability to 
create that which has not yet existed, some understanding of the circum- 
stances under which creativeness it likely to appear, practice in the 
exercise of creativeness, and perhaps a sense of moral obligation to cre- 
ate rather than merely to accept and make routine use of creations made 
by others. 


It should therefore be apparent that creativeness demands more of 
a learner than memorizing—and it can be more rewarding with respect 
to interest and variety. The development of creativeness in a learner 
also demands more of a teacher than the development of rote memory. 
The creative teacher must continuously provide situations which stimu- 
late the learner to seek new relationships amcng previous experiences 
and which develop in him the needed self-confidence and techniques 
mentioned. Habit and routine are valuable in carrying on commonplace 
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but necessary aspects of life, and thereby freeing energy for the high 
level of alertness which creativeness requires. The demands of creative 
learning are such that many learners prefer to be told specifically what 
to learn and how to learn it, and such that many teachers are willing to 
indicate dogmatically the content and method of learning. Wher this 
“natural” laziness—or biological urge to conserve energy—is stronger 
than the drive of curiosity or the urge to seek answers to questions, 
there will be little development of creative personality—and little 
growth of the civilization in which such “laziness” prevails. 


Memorizing versus creativeness in different learning areas.—Primi- 
tive peoples and poor folks often place great value on the few techniques 
and artifacts which they have acquired—perhaps in seeming disregard 
for human life. From the standpoint of philosophy this value relationship 
reflects emphasis on scarce items relative to items of abundance. Al- 
though the marked increase during recent centuries in the material 
goods and techniques which have become incorporated in Western So- 
ciety has no doubt reduced the value emphasis attached to specific ma- 
terial items, our long history under conditions of scarcity in material 
goods has helped to develop a strong tradition for conserving man-made 
in contrast with natural products. Traditions and attitudes for conserv- 
ing cultural achievements are strong factors in the present cultural at- 
mosphere of the United States—and most other countries. This tradition 
of conservatism, which greatly influences schools and other institutions 
that shape the attitudes and outlook of the people, can be an important 
obstacle to developing creativeness. Although in educational theory 
much reference is made to creativeness and to the responsibility of 
schools to aid in progressive reconstruction of society, in practice major 
emphasis is placed on the conserving responsibility—on transmitting 
the cultural heritage from one generation to another. 


The difference between memorizing and creativeness can be illus- 
trated from practically any field of human interest. In architecture and 
the graphic arts it appears in the difference between copying outstand- 
ing productions and devoloping new designs or new uses of materials. 
In literature it is reflected in the difference between developing one’s own 
themes and style rather than attempting to copy the style or content of 
earlier writers. In social philosophy it shows up in the difference be- 
tween analysis of social problems and relationships, with improvements 
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suggested for experimental trial, and the work of encyclopedists or other 
compilers who assemble information but make no effort to orient it or 
problems of the day. In the business and industrial world it stands out 
in the difference between inventors—or managers who coordinate large 
aggregations of personnel and other resources into productive enter- 
prises, and the typical office worker or machine-tool operator engaged in 
routine work. In law and politics it is found in the difference between 
a mere citing of data, learning of regulations, or harking back to the 
creative insight and practices of the “founding fathers,” and a showing 
of insight now in reconstructing current practices and regulations so as 
hetter to suit present-day conditions. In physical and biological science 
it often constitutes the difference between the imagination required to 
formulate hypotheses and set up experiments to test them, and the re- 
iteration of principles and dogmas in science-—which have been formu- 
lated by Aristotle, Mendel, Einstein, or somebody else. Creativeness in 
religion might be characterized as the ability to interpret and further 
develop a basic philosophy in terms of the accumulated knowledge and 
technological life of the modern-world, rather than insist on catechism- 
like memorizing of questions and answers which were formulated as 
instruments for use by religious leaders in a more circumscribed intel- 
lectual world. Creativeness in religious thought and practice might be 
estimated by the extent to which we develop a reassuring faith which 
modern men can use along with other knowledge and equipment to 
help overcome difficulties which confront them in the present world. 
Such creativeness would seem to demand that to the extent to which the 
“faith of our fathers” has been proved wrong or inadequate—concern- 
ing such matters as sex, social classes, inferior races, sources of truth. 
concepts of “eternal verities’, or the infallibility of doctrines formu- 
lated by early religious leaders—that faith should be discarded, or be 
revised from one generation to another. 

“‘Me-too” personality and creative government.—The structure of 
government and the quality of public officials can greatly influence the 
probabilities that a society will be creative. The distribution of educa- 
tional opportunity among the population largely determines the per- 
centage of the people who can secure the information, develop the 
outlook and acquire the analytical skills necessary for creativeness. 
Likewise the burdensomeness of taxes and other substractions from one’s 
earnings are important in relation to prevailing standards of material 
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existence, and in relation to motive for improvement or energy needed 
to improve. Much in this respect depends on the extent to which public 
revenues are used to produce tangible improvements for the common 
people, in contrast with luxuries for a ruling group—whether that group 
consists of nobility, a military clique, industrialists and financiers, a 
religious hierarchy, a bureaucracy produced by the “machines” of party 
politicians, or other persons. 


Perhaps the “me-too” or the memorizing and routine type of per- 
sonality is particularly important from the standpoint of political in- 
tegrity. It is contended that in the United States inefficiency in govern- 
ment may result from one party being in power too long. It seems to be 
assumed that appointive offices will be filled by persons selected because 
of vote-controlling ability rather than qualifications for the duties of 
office. Such appointees, it is reasoned, are not likely to exercise creative- 
ness regarding the policies or responsibilities of the office, but are likely 
to do as instructed by the persons who were influential in securing their 
appointments. Offices at different levels in a governmental hierarchy 
might be filled as noted. The greater the proportion of public employees 
in this class, the less effective the government is likely to be—and per- 
haps the lower the integrity of public employees, although a dishonest 
genius in government can be more subtly and comprehensively dis- 
honest than a person of routine mind. 

The major point emphasized is that one-party government tends to 
beget routine operations and to develop “me-too mindedness”—with 
little creativeness needed to retain control. Since most anything the 
government does under such conditions is accepted, because of au- 
thority and beeause no alternative is conceived and promoted, the easy 
road for the governing group is to rely on physical force and authority 
rather than to admit their limitations and to study or experiment with 
new possibilities. 

One form of routine mindedness in government in the United States 
insists on an indiscriminate defense of practically all the ideas and of- 
ficial acts of our forefathers—i.e., multiplicity in small units of govern- 
ment such as school districts, townships, and counties; conception of 
the scope of service which government should render to the people in 
such areas as education, health, housing, economic security, or recrea- 
tion. Of course states and smaller units of government differ widely 
in the respects noted. However the vested interests of office holders and 
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their friends in many local communities, with the absence of motive 
along with the absence of insight and creative capacity of both voter 
and official to reorganize and revitalize local government, is one of the 
nation’s strongest forces for centralizing power in the federal govern- 
ment. Routine and “me-too” minds can echo criticisms of this trend, 
a popular practice in election years, but more of both creative insight 
and unselfish patriotism is demanded to remedy the situation. Ap- 
parently the American people will continue to insist on more types of 
service being provided by government, and if local government is un- 
willing or incapable of providing the service the task will fall increas- 
ingly on the central government. Federal investigations headed by 
Senator Kefauver, of crimes and of ineffectiveness in local government 
as currently organized and staffed in many communities, constitutes one 
recent illustration on this point. 


Perhaps American voters will eventually learn that good government 
in a democracy is less a matter of how long one duly elected party 
stays in power or of the size of governmental units, than it is of the 
understanding which average persons have of the ways in which essen- 
tial or desirable services in a technological society can most effectively 
be rendered, or than it is of insistence by voters that whatever the party 
or the units of government may be the officers and employees of govern- 
ment must have competence and integrity. Any voter is certainly naive 
who thinks that small units of government will necessarily be operated 
honestly and effectively, or who thinks that large units of government 
are necessarily inefficient and corrupt—although what corruptions there 
are in “big government”, in the United States, are likely to be well 
publicized. It is routine and “me-too mindedness” which leads an indi- 
vidual voter to accept the conclusions or propaganda of others that big 
government is necessarily or usually corrupt and that small government 
is honest. 


Relative status of conservation and creation in cultural orientation.— 
Emphasis on conservation of cultural developments reflects an orienta- 
tion toward the past—toward earlier creations which must scrupulously 
be conserved because of lack of confidence inthe ability to make equally 
important creations in the future, whereas emphasis on creativeness and 
reconstruction reflects orientation toward the future—a faith in man’s 
capacity to bring forth greater creations than any culture has yet pro- 
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duced, provided he focuses his energies and aspirations on creating 
the new rather than on preserving the old. 


However both creation and conservation in the cultural sense are ese- 
sential in developing a civilization. If man created nothing there could 
be nothing in the cultural sense to conserve, and if nothing that was 
created was ever preserved there could be no accumulation of the arti- 
facts, skills, beliefs, etc., which we call civilization. But to say that both 
creation and conservation are essential in developing civilization does 
not mean that the relative importance of the two is the same in all cul- 
tural groups—or in a particular group at different times. 

Obvious differences exist among nations in relative emphasis placed 
on conservation and creation. With respect to technology, perhaps the 
United States and China reflect extremes—at least as recently as 1930. 
In the United States new inventions and discoveries in such fields as 
chemistry, mechanics, biology, and financial organization have been 
basic in the rapid industrial and related changes which have come about, 
and which in turn have stimulated research and experimentation so as 
further to speed up the rate of invention and discovery. This situation 
has generated a declining respect for the old relative to the new. The 
extensive geographic as well as vocational and economic mobility of 
the American people reflects the changes noted, as does the declining 
stability or significance of some of our older institutions—i.e., homes, 
religious institutions, local units of government. The China of 1930 
stood at the opposite extreme concerning most of the characteristics 
noted. China’s great emphasis on the language form of China’s own 
classical period, stress on the teachings of Confucious, strength of the 
patriarchal family, and a modified form of ancestor worship were all 
conserving rather than creating forces. 


To some extent differences of the type indicated, regarding conserv- 
ing and creating forces, also appear among regions within a country, 
among minor social groups, or even among families and individuals. 
In this country reference has sometimes been made to the South as too 
greatly emphasizing and exaggerating its economic and other develop- 
ments during late antebellum days, to the neglect of factors on which its 
future depends. If the future of any section of the United States is en- 
thrawled to a hope for the return of the kind of life that prevailed there 
a century ago, that future is certain to be unpromising and dismal. 
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What has been said about regions applies also to social and profes- 
sional groups within regions—or within nations. Reference has been 
made to an excessive orientation of some religious groups toward cul- 
tures of the past rather than toward cultures that might be developed in 
the future. One difficulty that still accompanies much study of history 
is that it is a chronology of the past, rather than an orientation or inter- 
pretation of the past in terms of what it means for the present and 
future. When reference is made to the “lessons of history” it should be 
noted that what history has to teach “becomes a lesson” only when it is 
oriented on conditions of the present. When isolated from the present 
in space, time, or social philosophy, the study of history might consti- 
tute an interesting pass-time, but it is difficult to see how it can embody 
any lesson for the present. The same can be said of economic theory— 
pre-marxian or other. Such theory can be oriented toward a reiteration 
and uncompromising defense of past or present economic institutions, 
or oriented toward a reconstruction of economic practice in accordance 
with other social and technological changes. Industrialists whose con- 
tinued existence often depends rather directly on anticipating con- 
sumers’ wants and competitors’ achievements, aside from public and 
lobbying activities intended to secure favorable legislative treatment, 
are among the most alert groups in our culture—regarding creativeness, 
or willingness to discard old products or methods for new ones. But 
apart from areas of their industrial specialities many industrialists are 
among our most conservative groups in holding tenaciously to the old 
even after abundant evidence has established the superiority of the new 
—i.e., in educational practice, river valley development, international 
relationships. 


The process of becoming out of date and fossilized in one’s personal 
life—of adhering to old convictions, old modes of dress, styles of 
architecture, etc., often represents a slowly growing emphasis on con- 
servation of the values which the individual accepted in early life, with 
little concern about reconstructing them in the light of subsequent 
changes in the community or nation. In some communities the same ap- 
plies to “old established families’”—which resent the gradual erosion 
of their prestige as new economic and cultural forces come into the com- 


munity, but as the old families fail to adjust or reconstruct their roles 
accordingly. 
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Thus orientation regarding any phase of a culture or civilization can 
be toward the past or toward the future. It should be apparent that any 
culture which is oriented toward the past will not do well in anticipating 
or adjusting to the future. This is particularly true in an interdependent 
world in which the future is determined largely by external forces— 
that is, forces beyond the immediate control of individual persons, minor 
groups, or individual nations that become involved. 


Agencies affecting cultural growth and experimental initiative —In 
any complex society there are many agencies and avenues through which 
creativeness may be exercised—although it may seem difficult for per- 
sons connected with one avenue or agency to recognize the creativeness 
exercised through others. 

By newspapers, radio, and other instruments of mass impression, 
much is said in the United States about the importance of the profit 
motive and of private initiative in creative developments which the 
American business and industrial world has shown during the past cen- 
tury. In view of the greater effort and energy demanded in creative 
than in routine activity, some socially emphasized reward seems neces- 
sary in most cases to cause men to put forth the effort demanded to 
produce something new or better. In a society with a dominant money 
economy, certainly the hope of greater money income and material re- 
ward might constitute a strong motive. It is nevertheless easy for casual 
observers to overlook the change that typically appears in the place oc- 
cupied by the individual worker, and by his motivation toward creative- 
ness, when the productive enterprise shifts from that of a single person 
or a few individuals to that of a large corporation. In the latter or- 
ganization creativeness tends to be concentrated in management groups 
and in experimental laboratories, rather than distributed widely among 
the general employee group. 


The laboratory and research programs of many industrial corpora- 
tions, which do much creative work in developing new products and 
better services, probably have three chief bases. One is to outdo com- 
petitors in developing goods and services which find a profitable market 
through appeal to the general population. Along this avenue private 
initiative and the profit motives seem at their ethical best relative to 
the creativeness often attributed to them. The second basis is humane 
and philanthropic, reflecting an interest in rendering a better service to 
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the peeple generally—so life will be more enjoyable, regardless of 
financial profit or other material gain for those who render the service. 
The third basis is tied to our tax structure in the sense that research and 
experimental programs often enable corporations to achieve substantial 
reductions in federal income tax—since funds devoted to these purposes 
constitute “deductable expense.” Through this avenue the federal gov- 
ernment is subsidizing the research programs—and to the extent of the 
subsidy the creativeness that emerges should probably be attributed 
more to government than to private enterprise. 


There are many ways, other than by subsidizing industrial research 
through the tax structure, in which federal or other units of government 
stimulate creative contributions to our culture. In the United States the 
early and continuous role of the state in experimenting with public 
education and in carrying on extensive educational programs, to de- 
velop the intellectual and other human resources of the nation, has been 
an important area of creativeness. The same could be said about gov- 
ernment work in such newer areas as housing and home ownership, 
parks and recreational areas, health and medical service, “yardsticks” 
concerning costs and prices in such fields as electric power, development 
and control of atomic energy, or recharting the role of our nation 
among other nations of the world—so as to maintain and strengthen a 
social and political framework which provides the intellectual atmos- 
phere that is essential to creativeness. 


Reference has been made to philanthropic activities resulting in cre- 
ativeness—where private persons or agencies are engaged in work 
“intended solely” to benefit the people in general, rather than to yield 
private gain. Philanthropy has been prominent in various educational, 
health, welfare, and other areas of service—and many contributions 
to civilization have been made on a philanthropic basis. Details could 
be added to amplify this thought, but that seems unnecessary here. 


In regard to creative versus “me-too” mindedness, in private or pub- 
lic development and service, one should recall the vocational and in- 
tellectual provincialism with which most persons view the work of 
ugencies or fields other than their own. Such provincialism is often re- 
flected in the narrow loyalty of graduates of several American colleges 
and universities, who have been so indoctrinated that it is only after 
years of broader experience—if ever—that they wholeheartedly grant 
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that graduates from other colleges often have the same high quality as 
graduates from their own alma mater. Provincialism often exists among 
departments within a college or university, and even among faculty 
members within a department. Probably in such instances the provin- 
cialism is due partly to ignorance which members of a departmental 
faculty or a group of alumni exhibit concerning the possibilities for 
creative work, or the work actually being done, in fields other than their 
own. This ignorance is reinforced by a hesitance on the part of many of 
us to attribute to other persons as great virtue and unselfish interest in 
human well-being as we claim for ourselves. A third point reflects a 
rather primitive form of jealously. In a competitive world the attitude 
is rather generally felt, if not stated, that one may gain somewhat in 
relative status by deprecating and casting aspersions on others. Thus 
one may assume, perhaps subconsciously, that he betters his own rela- 
tive status by belittling others. In a country like the United States 
perhaps few persons would openly admit such jealously and related 
techniques, especially if the persons are engaged in professional work, 
although much of it lurks in all vocational fields. Crusades of various 
kinds seem to be motivated by a combination of personal selfishness and 
jealously, ignorance of the value of opposing or alternative possibilities, 
and genuine patriotic interest in the well-being of fellow man. 


Overcoming the provincialism described and developing the related 
perspective are two of the major problems involved in developing 
creativeness and experimental-mindedness, and in thereby reducing 
the sphere that goes by default to routine mentalities and “me-too” 
personalities. 


Democratic moral obligation to develop and orient creativeness.—No 
previous comment is intended to imply that there is a total absence of 
creativeness in any present-day culture. However there is great varia- 
tion regarding the proportion of the people in different cultures who 
show or are encouraged to show creativeness, the extent of the creative- 
ness shown as estimated by the rate of cultural change, and the direction 
of the creative effort as judged by the direction of the change and cul- 
tural emphasis. The areas of emphasis and change depend on the com- 
ponents of the culture at the time——relative to other cultures with which 
it comes into contact and competition. From contact comes raw ma- 
terial for creative imagination. From competition comes a challenge to 
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survive. A cultural group does not survive long unless its members can 
create as fast and in as vital spheres as their competitors; can pool 
strength and intensify rapport through some combination of magic, re- 
ligious faith, legal restraints, and propaganda; or through military 
activity and war can reduce the opponent’s capacity for competition 
more rapidly than he can reduce theirs. Hence a society which fosters 
the development and social orientation of creative capacity in its people 
should have a better chance to survive than a society which does not do 
so. 


It is not assumed that broad popular recognition of the role of crea- 
tiveness and of experimental mindedness in the development and. sur- 
vival of a culture, or that recognizing the factors which aid and those 
which twart the development of a creative mind, will eliminate struggle 
among groups. However such recognition should make it easier for 
members of various struggling groups to grasp the issues involved and 
for each member to determine whether his own interest in a particular 
case lies with the creative forces or with the conservatives. It should 
thus aid in planning toward any one of various types of future society 
that might be desired—perhaps with emphasis on the type that gives 
greatest scope to creativeness and the development of experimental 
mind as well as to the orientation of that creativeness toward improving 
the well-being of the common man, as he himself judges what con- 
tributes most to his well-being. 


But it is always important to remember that greater emphasis on de- 
veloping imagination and creativeness in the average citizen of a demo- 
cratic society, through schools and similar educational agencies or 
through more comprehensive social effort, must be accompanied by a 
greater sense of moral obligation to use that individual creativeness for 
the benefit of the general run of humanity rather than use it in efforts 
at short-run exploitation of the general populous for selfish ends. Of 
course much of any seeming conflict here, between what is for the gen- 
eral well-being and what yields selfish gain, results from lack of per- 
spective. In history the exploitation of general well-being for selfish 
gain has often resulted in collapse of an entire social structure—within 
which it was possible for the selfish individuals to operate. The lack of 














perspective can nevertheless cause much suffering among the people 
generally, both during the period of exploitation and during the social 
collapse. Integration of perspective and moral outlook should help 
minimize this suffering. 
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Arts 


BaLLinceR, Raymonp A. Lettering 
Art in Modern Use. Reinhold, 1952. 
246p. $12.00. 

An exceptionally complete and well-illus- 
trated coverage of the field of lettering art. 
Text includes history and application of let- 
tering in modern use. Wonderful addition to 
any art library and a valuable aid to teach- 
ing in art. 


Town, Laurence. Bookbinding by 
Hand. Pitman, 1952. 28lp. $4.50. 

This book has been written for two pur- 
poses: 1. To make it possible for amateurs 
or students to be able to make use of their 
leisure time in a useful and interesting 
craft. 2. To give to teachers guidance in 
avoiding the uninteresting tasks often met 
with in teaching and learning bookbindinz. 
It presents bookbinding as a worthwhile craft 
and offers many good diagrams explaining 
the steps in the binding process by hand. 


Children’s Literature 


Acie, Nan Haypen & Witson, EL- 
LEN. Three Boys and the Remarkable 
Crow. Scribners, 1952. 127p. $2.00. 

Abercrombie, Benjamin, and Christopher, 
idential tripuets, again charm readers 7 to 
10 with this story of Maggie Moo and her 
appearance at the fair. 


ALLEN, MERRITT PaRMELEE. Johnny 
Reb. Longman’s Green, 1952. 250p. 
$2.75. 

Earlier, in White Feather, Mr. Allen told 
the story of Morgan’s Raiders. Here he 
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writes of the cavalrymen who served the 
South under Wade Hampton and Jeb Stuart. 
His picture of both sides is a fair one and 
his battle scenes are most realistic. Boys 
12 to 16 will like the characters portrayed 
here and the interesting decorations by 


Ralph Ray, Jr. 

BaILey, BERNADINE. Tennessee. Whit- 
man & Co., 1952. Unp. $1.00. 

An interesting guide to the Volunteer 
State for beginners. Contains history, descrip- 
tion, and excellent illustrations by Kurt 


‘ Weise for geographers from 6 to 12. 


Baucu, GLENN. Squaw Boy. Cro- 
well, 1952. 180p. $2.50. 

When young, city-bred Reed Chesington 
became lost in the Idaho mountains, he at- 
tached himself to an Indian boy who taught 
him how to survive through a mountain 
winter. Outdoor fans 10 to 14. 

Baxi, ZacHary. Swamp Chief. Holi- 
day House, 1952. 212p. $2.50. 

An intersting, well-told story of a young 
Seminole’s efforts to overcome his tribe’s 
objections to the white man. Boys 12 to 16 
will like the descriptions of the Everglades 
and the tribal customs. 

Bare, ARNOLD Epwin. Maui’s Sum- 
mer. Houghton Mifflin, 1952. Unp. 
$2.50. 

Gorgeous, brilliantly colored illustrations 
and easy to read text tell this delightful 
story of how Maui spent the summer in the 
Hawaiian Islands. With him the reader learns 
to sail, visits the different islands, the cities, 
fishing ports and pineapple factories. Readers 
4 to 8 will find this story interesting and in- 
formative. 











Barr, JENE. Fireman Fred. Whit- 
man & Co., 1952. Unp. $1.00. 

An informative book giving authentic de- 
tails on the everyday life and chores of fire- 
men. Well illustrated by Chauncey Maltman, 
this book will make good reading for social 
studies groups or readers 2 to 7 


BenDICcK, JEANNE. The First Book of 
Airplanes. Franklin Watts, 1952. 64p. 
$1.75. 

Accurate and complete descriptions of 
planes, parts of planes, various kinds of 
flying jobs and information about weather 
and safety rules. All beautifully illustrated 
and presented for readers 6 to 10. 


Berry, Erick. Sybil Ludington’s 
Ride. Viking, 1952. 128p. $2.50. 

An imaginative and beautifully illustrated 
story of how and why Sybil Ludington made 
her midnight ride back in 1777. Girls 10 to 
14 will especially like Sybil’s sister Ricky 
who tried to join the army. 


Brak, Extsa. Jill’s Victory. World 
Publishing Company, 1952. 184p. 
$2.50. 

Twelve-year-old Jill Allen had always lived 
in big cities. When her father had to spend 
a year abroad Jill stayed with her aunt 
and cousins on a farm and learned about 
4-H Clubs. How her expert horsemanship 
helped her adjust to the environment is an 
interesting story for girls 10 to 14. 


Brower, James G. The Son of 
Emma. Dorrance & Company, 1952. 
420p. $3.50. 

This is the success story of Jim -Bentley’s 
fight to realize his own and his - mother’s 
ambitions. To become a doctor, he had to en- 
dure years of poverty and privation, but in 
Horatio Alger style, he won out in the end. 
“Inspiring,” simple, even evidently autobio- 
~~ ieee in part, the novel also seems un- 
real. 


Botton, Ivy. Father Junipero Serra. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1952. 160p. 
$2.75. 

Beautifully illustrated by Robert Burns is 
this romanticized life of the explorer and 


founder of California’s Missions. Ages 10 to 
14. 


BorpEN, Cuarzes A. He Sailed with 
Captain Cook. Crowell, 1952. 248p. 
$2.75. 


Boys 10 to 14 will enjoy this fascinating 
story of the voyage of the Endeavour. Based 
on fact, and containing many authentic de- 
tails, the story painlessly instills dates and 
place names into the young mind. 





Brown, MarcaRET Wise. Where 
Have You Been? Crowell, 1952. Unp. 
$1.25. 

Fourteen charming little verses about birds 
and animals with wonderful, detailed draw- 
ings for readers 2 to 6. 

Brown, Marcia. Puss in Boots. 
Scribners, 1952. Unp. $2.00. 

This is a new and free translation of a 
story that has delighted children through the 
ages. A lively story combined with lively 
illustrations by the author make this an ex- 
cellent book for children. 

BurMaN, Ben Lucien. High Water 
at Catfish Bend. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1952. 121p. $2.75. 

Homespun humor and wisdom abound in 
this delightful little story of a rabbit, a frog, 
a snake and a raccoon who, tired of being 
flooded out of their homes whenever the 
Mississippi overflowed its banks, ganged 
up on the Mayor of New Orleans and forced 
him to build a levee at Catfish Bend. Young 
people from 8 to 80. 

Caritson, BernicE WELtis. Do It 
Yourself Tricks, Stunts and Skits. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press,1952. 
159p. $2.00. 

This book tells how to do stunts, tricks, 
skits, and Parlor games. There are many 
fine ideas for using such everyday articles 
as paper, scissors, string and playing cards. 
Fourth graders on to grownups could use 
this book. It has many suggestions for par- 
ties, rainy days, and for nights with the 
family. 

Cartson, NATALIE SAVAGE. 
Talking Cat. 
$2.00. 

Beautifully illustrated by Roger Duvoisin, 


this collection of 7 folk tales is fascinating 
reading for ages 7 to 70. 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Wonder Tales 
of Horses and Heroes. Doubleday & 
Co., 1952. 238p. $3.00. 

Horses appeal to almost everyone—child or 
adult. In this book, there is the best of story- 
telling regarding heroes and horses. The 
Junior Literary Guild has sponsored this 
book as outstanding for boys and girls. This 
reviewer agrees to this opinion and recom- 
mends this for boys and girls. 


Ciark, Mrs. ANN Notan. Secret of 
the Andes. Viking, 1952. 130p. $2.50. 

Beautifully designed and illustrated is this 
unusual story of Inca customs and tradi- 
tions. Readers 8 to 12 will enjoy the descrip- 
tions of Peruvian country and the detailed 
picture of the life of the llama herders. 


The 
Harpers, cl1952. 87p. 
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Ciark, Mrs. Ann Noxan. Looking- 
for-Something. Viking, 1952. 53p. 
$2.50. 

Wonderful illustrations by Leo Politi and 
a delightful story about a stray burro of 
Ecuador who didn’t like bananas make this 
a treasure for readers 4 to 8 and their par- 
ents. 

Coceins, Hersert. Bushy & Com- 
pany. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1952. 96p. $2.25. 

This is a very funny story about a pet 
beaver who chewed his way into a great deal 
of trouble and finally, into business. Readers 
7 to 11 will like this story and the delightful 
illustrations by Roger Duvoisin. 

Coouipce, Oxivia E. The Trojan 
War. Houghton Mifflin, 1952. 244p. 
$3.00. 

The author of Greek Myths and Legends 
of the North tells here, in fast moving and 
colorful style, the story of the great war in 
which even the gods took sides. Readers 
from 12 up will enjoy the story with its 
illustrations by Edouard Sandoz, its table 
of chief characters and list of characters and 
places. 

Coomss, CuarLes. Young Indoor 
Sport Stories. Lantern Press, 1952. 
188p. $2.50. 

Seven exciting stories of basketball, boxing, 
hockey, table tennis and volley ball for 
readers 8 to 12. 


CoryELL, Hucu. Terry and the Mys- 
terious Monkey. Winston, 1952. 123p. 
$2.00. ° 

Ten-year-old Terry Potter was “misunder- 
stood” by all his family and his schoolmates, 
until he met Ricco, the organ-grinder’s mon- 
key, who arranged to bring them all down 


to earth. A very amusing story for readers 
8 to 12. 


Coy, Harotp. The First Book of 
Presidents. Franklin Watts, 1952. 69p. 
$1.75. 

A picture and one page write-up of each of 
the presidents of the United States. Good 
reference for elementary school libraries. 


Decker, Duane. The Big Stretch. 
Morrow & Company, 1952. 19lp. 
$2.50. 

Those interested in baseball or sports will 
thrill to this story of a rookie who made 
good because he had a championship spirit. 
Specifically, it is the story of a first baseman 
known as “Stretch.” The young, especially, 
will like this sports tale. 

Deminc. Dorortny. 


Linda Kent. 
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Student Nurse. 
273p. $2.50. 

Written by a registered nurse this inter- 
esting story gives accurate facts about the 
work and the play of the student nurse. In- 
cluded are the names and addresses of 
organizations where detailed information 
about the profession may be obtained. Girls 
12 to 16. 


Dixon, FRANKLIN W. The Secret of 
Wildcat Swamp. Grossett & Dunlap, 
1952. 212p. $.95. Hardy Boys Series. 

As usual the Hardy Boys encounter hair 
raising adventures; this time with escaped 
convicts and thieves, and emerge victorious. 


Boys 9 to 12. 

DuBois, WituiaM PENeE. Squirrel 
Hotel. Viking, 1952. 47p. $2.00. 

Children 7 to 11 and their parents will 
welcome this unique story of the old toy 
dealer who founded a home for squirrels and 
financed the project by conducting bee con- 
certs. Beautifully illustrated and designed. 
this book is a real treasure. 

Exvpon, MacpaLen. Snow Bumble. 
Scribners, 1952. Unp. $1.75. 

Another story about Bumble, the half 
Chinese and half Scottish pekinese. This time 
Bumble and his friends are snowed into their 
tree home. Their story and the lively illustra- 
tions make good reading for the younger set. 


Emery, Mrs. Anne. Sorority Girl. 
Westminster Press, 1952. 191p. $2.50. 
A very readable story of the problem posed 


by sororities in high school and how one 
girl worked them out. Girls 12 to 16. 

Epstein, SamMuEeL & WILLIAMS, 
BeryL. Benjamin Franklin. Franklin 
Watts, 1952. 192p. $1.25. 

This biography of one of America’s great- 
est men tells in entertaining fashion of the 
high spots of Benjamin Franklin’s career. 
Readers 8 to 12 will like the story with its 
many detailed illustrations by Herbert Dan- 
ska, its list of important dates and its index. 


EvERNDEN, Marcery. The Golden 
Trail. Random, 1942. 188p. $2.50. 


This book relates the adventures of young 
Ramon Morales, the hero, and also gives a 
colorful and authentic picture of the life 
of Spanish-American colonists in the early 
West. A delightfully entertaining book for 
youngsters. 

FautKner, Nancy. Rebel Drums. 
Doubleday & Co., 1952. 218p. $2.50. 

An exciting tale of early Virginia days with 
Bacon’s Rebellion furnishing the main theme. 
Readers 11 to 14 will like this story of the 
“drummer boy” and his experiences with In- 
dians and hostile Englishmen. 


Dodd, Mead, c1952. 











Fetsen, Henry G. Two and the 
Town. Scribners, 1952. 275p. $2.50. 

A rather mature romance concerning two 
high school seniors, their forced marriage, 
and subsequent problems. Girls 14 up. 


FENNER, Puytuis Rep, Editor. 
Crack of the Bat. A. A. Knopf, Inc., 
1952. 160p. $2.50. 

This is an exciting collection of baseball 
stories by ten top writers. It cleverly com- 
bines fiction and fact to tell about Babe Ruth 
and Lou Gehrig and other baseball heroes. It 
is an entertaining book for young people. 


FrepLer, Jean. The Green Thumb 
Story. Holiday House, 1952. 36p. 
$1.75. 

A delightful and easy to read story of 
Peter’s efforts to learn just what a green 
thumb is, and his delight when he discovered 
he had one. Children 5 to 8 will like this 
tale and the colorful illustrations by Barbara 
Latham. 


Forrest, KATHARINE A, King James 
Bible Stories. Exposition Press, 1952. 
198p. $3.00. 

This collection includes thirteen stories 
about 15 prominent Old Testament figures, 
one section on Jesus and his parables and 
one section on Paul, and one on reference 
notes. Readers 8 to 12 will find them in- 
spiring. 


FoyLe, KATHLEEN. The Little Black 
Calf. F. Warne & Company, 1952. 45p. 
$1.25. 

This is a good child’s story. It is not too 
long for a small restless child to read. It 
tells about the trials and misfortunes of the 
little calf who decided to see the world. It is 
easy reading and is well illustrated to make 
it more enjoyable to the young reader. 


Frazier, Neta Lounes. My Love is 
a Gypsy. Longmans, Green, 1952. 
183p. $2.50. 

Although the teen age heroine of this story 
for girls 12 to 16 has almost too many 
troubles to bear, her courage and ingenuity 
are inspiring. Readers who like roadside fruit 
stands, lots of complications, and a happy 
ending will like this one. 


Garst, SHANNON. Jim _ Bridger. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1952. 242p. $2.75. 

This fast moving, real life adventure story 
is the biography of one of the greatest of 
the Mountain Men who, starting out as a 
trapper, became famous as a guide. Readers 
1] up. 


Garst. SHANNON. Wild Bill Hickok. 





Julian Messner, 
$2.25. 

Stage driver, Indian fighter, Union scout, 
U. S. Marshall—Wild Bill was all these 
things and this story of his life makes him 
come alive again for readers 10 to 14. 

Goupey, AticE. Smokey—The Well- 
Loved Kitten. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company, 1952. 114p. $2.00. 

Children from 5 to 10 will like this story 
of little Ellen who had stuffed animals to 
play with but who wanted a live animal. 
This is the story of her kitten, Smokey, and 


the trouble (and consolation) that a pet can 
be. 


GorHaM, MICHAEL. Cowboys. Frank- 
lin Watts, 1952. 189p. $1.25. The 
Real Book About Series. 

Another Real Book which will thrill the 
8 to 14 crowd is this one which tells about 
the activities of cowboys—their work and 
play—from the Mexican vaqueros to the 
fancy rodeo riders. C. L. Harman is the il- 
lustrator for this welcome book which also 
contains a glossary and a “Book Roundup.” 

Grecc, ALAN. Creeping Peril Mys- 
tery. Doubleday & Company, 1952. 
188p. $2.25. 

A fantastic story of saboteurs and the 
U. S. Border Patrol, and a plan to inundate 


the entire West Coast of North America. 
Boys 12 to 16. 


Hatt, Margory. Saralee’s Silver 
Spoon. William Sloane Associates, 
1952. 306p. $2.75. 

A rather different career story is this one 
about Saralee Grand who discovered that her 
artistic talent was not too great but who 
managed to make the most of it in a plant 
where silverware was designed and made. 
Girls 12 to 16 will like this heroine aad the 
way she solved her problems. 


HAMBLETON, Jack. Cub Reporter. 
Longmans, Green, 1952: 23lp. $3.00. 
Although Tom Walden’s rise to fame is un- 
believable this story does present an inter- 
esting and informative picture of day to day 


activities in a newspaper office. Boys 10 to 
14. 


Harnett, Cyntoia. The Wool- 
Pack. British Book Centre, 1952. 184p. 
$2.75. 

Completely fascinating is this story of 15th 
century England, the wool merchants, Italian 
money-lenders and smugglers. An exciting 
story plus authentic detail of the life of the 
times, and wonderful sketches by the author 
make this an outstanding book for readers 
12 to 16. 


Inc., 1952. 


183p. 
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HAviLanpb, Vircinia. William Penn 
Founder and Friend. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1952. 127p. $1.50. 

Well written and illustrated is this delight- 
ful biography of the Quaker who spent his 
fortune and finally went to prison to further 
the freedom of worship. Children 8 to 12 
will find it interesting and inspiring. 

Hayes, Maryorir. Robin and Com- 
pany, Little, Brown & Co., 1952. 159p. 
$2.75. 

This is a rather complicated story of a 
group of children in a summer resort town. 
Their day to day activities plus a search for 
a missing dog make up the plot. Children 
9 to 11 may like it. 

Hives, HELEN Train. Pierre Comes 
to P. S. 20. Julian Messner, 1952. 64p. 
$1.50. 

Useful in social studies and interesting 
to read is this story of a young French boy 
and how he helped the PTA secure the 
money for a new flag. Readers 8 to 10. 

HocartH, Grace ALLEN. John’s 
Journey. Harcourt, Brace, 1952. 214p. 
$2.50. 

A sequel to Lucy’s League but a complete 
story in itself this book tells of John and 
Lucy’s visit to the U. S., how they spent 
their time and, incidentally, located a long 
lost sister for one of their friends. Girls 8 
to 1l. 

Hoke, Joun. The First Book of 
Snakes. Franklin Watts, 1952. 67p. 
$1.75. 

Readers 6 to 10 will find this introduction 
to snakes includes authentic, factual informa- 
tion on many difficult kinds of snakes along 


with excellent pictures of them by Paul 
Wenck. 


Horner, EstHer. Jungles Ahead. 
Friendship Press, 1952. 114p. $2.00. 

Sunday School teachers and leaders of 
youth groups will find this collection of 
stories about missionary activities in Africa 
useful for readers 12 to 16. 


Horowitz, Carouine. Play Alone 
Fun. Hart Publishing Co., c1949. 96p. 


$.50. 


This book for children from 6 to 9 gives 
many ideas for play using simple materials 
found in every home, with the stress on: 
“No help from grown-ups needed.” 


How, R. W. Adventures at Friendly 
Farm. Coward-McCann, 1952. 218p. 
$2.50. 


Readers 8 to 11 who like the Friendly 
Farm will want to read this story which 
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continues the good times and fun with the 
gypsies and contains another mystery happily 
solved by Brian and Patsy. 


Hunt, Maver Leicu. Lady Cake 
Farm. J. B. Lippincott, 1952. 126p. 
$2.25. 

This is a story of how the white race and 
the negro neighbors can enjoy and help 
each other in our modern ‘world. As a means 
of solution to this problem, this book will 
have a great deal of appeal to adults as well 
as the young. 


Jackson, Cary Pau. Clown at Sec- 
ond Base. Crowell, 1952. 250p. $2.50. 

Lots of vividly described plays and game 
analyses make this story of Bucky Bushard’s 
first year with the Detroit Tigers interesting 
for baseball fans from 12 to 16 


Jansoon, Tove. The Happy Moo- 
mins. Bobbs-Merrills Co., 1952. 192p. 
$2.50. 

Seven fantastic episodes dealing with the 
life and habits of the Moomintrolls who, un- 
fortunately, have a decided resemblance to 
the Schmoo. Wonderfully illustrated, the 
story may appeal to readers 7 to 10. 


Jounson, Eni. The Three J’s. 
Julian Messner, 1952. 63p. $1.50. 

Girls 6 to 8 will enjoy this charming 
story about Jean, Jessie and Jo, and how, 
while Aunt Bess kept house for them, they 
kept her guessing about who was who. 


Justus, May. Children of the Great 
Smoky Mountains. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1952. 158p. $2.50. 

A wonderful informative story about the 
lives and doings of people in the rustic and 
interesting Smoky Mountains. Fifteen stories, 
some containing folk songs, illustrated by 
Robert Henneberger for travel fans 8 to 12. 


KEENE, CarRoOLyN. The Mystery at 
the Ski Jump. Grossett & Dunlap, 1952. 
212p. $.95. Nancy Drew Series. 

Girls 10 to 14 who have enjoyed earlier 
stories of Nancy Drew’s exploits will want 
to read this new one about her experiences 
with a fur thief which take her from her own 
small town to New York City, Montreal, and 
Vermont. 


Kisu, Georce. Yugoslavia. Holiday 
House, 1952. 24p. $1.75. 

The topography, government, history, cus- 
toms and people of this vital area, with 


map end pages and excellent colored il- 
lustrations for readers 11 to 15. 


Kissen, Fan. The Crowded House. 
Houghton, Mifflin. c1952. 175p. $2.75. 











Here are twelve delightful stories, gathered 
from the four corners of the world, to be 
read or to be acted by small groups. With 
each story are complete directions for sound 
effects, music and action and all of them 
have been successfully presented on a popu- 
lar radio program. Readers from 8 to 14. 


Kroit, Frances Lynne. Young 
Sioux Warrior. Lantern Press, 1952. 
189p. $2.50. 

Readers 8 to 11 will find this a most 
readable story as well as an accurate picture 
of the life of an Indian boy. 

LAMBERT, JANET. Don’t Cry, Little 
Girl. Dutton, 1952. 191p. $2.50. 

The fifth book about Tippy Parish tells of 
her love for Ken Prescott, his appointment 
to Korea and how Tippy weathered all kinds 
of storms and finally came through to the 
wedding march. Girls 12 to 16. 

Lane, Cart D. Black Tide. Little, 
Brown, & Co., 1952. 232p. $2.75. 

Lots of sailing know-how plus an ex- 
citing story involving off-shore oil wells and 
modern piracy make this a sure to be popular 
story for boys 12 to 16. 

LAWRENCE, ISABELLE. The Night 
Watch Adventure with Rembrandt. 
Rand McNally & Co., 1952. 272p. 
$2.75. 

An exciting mystery story with plenty 
of authentic detail about the great Dutch 


painter and his apprentices. Readers 10 
to 14. 


Leavitt, Dorotuy. Adventure on 
the Tennessee. Little, Brown, & Co., 
1952. 195p. $2.75. 

Children 9 to 11 will learn a great deal 
from this travel book about the Cabitor fam- 
ily and their tour of the dams and power 
plants in the Tennessee Valley. 


LenskI, Lois. We Live in the South. 
J. B. Lippincott, 1952. 128p. $2.00. 

Girls 7 to 9 will like these 4 stories of 
southern children. The first tells of a little 
girl who lives in the piney woods, the second 
of a Negro girl, the third of a boy in a fish- 
ing village on the Gulf and the fourth tells 
of the Florida Orange groves. 


Lent, Henry B. From Trees to 
Paper—The Story of Newsprint. Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 149p. $2.75. 

Factual information and action photo- 
graphs are woven into this true story of how 
newsprint is made from the time the trees 
are cut, through the cutting and logging 
operations, into the mill and finally delivery 
of the huge sheets of newsprint. Readers 12 
up. 





Lewis, Rocer. Puppets and Marion- 
ettes. Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 44p. 
$1.50. 


This book is a “how to” book created for 
the youngest readers. Books of this series 
aim to interest the boy or girl in a variety 
of manual arts. Works seem to be very valu- 
able and a sure-fire means of entertainment 
as children learn by doing. Other books in 
this activity series are Woodworking and 
Sewing. 

Locutons, Coun. Triple Play. Cro- 
well, 1952. 193p. $2.50. 

Although Willi Baedecker could play base- 
ball he couldn’t speak American and his 
father considered baseball “foolishness.” Boys 
10 to 14 will like this story of Willi’s efforts 
to overcome his father’s prejudice and to 
make himself into a real American. : 

Lonc, Laura. George Dewey, Ver- 
mont Boy. Bobb-Merrill, 1952. 184p. 
$1.75. Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans Series. 

As a small boy George Dewey had to do 
everything better than anyone else and grew 
up to become the hero of Manila Bay. Read- 
ers 8 to 12 will want to add this interesting 
and entertaining book to their collections. 

LoncstRETH, THomas M. Elephant 
Toast. Macmillan Co., 1952. 221p. 
$2.50. 


Anyone from 11 up who has ever been 
to camp will chuckle over this story of 15 
year old Keets and his season at Camp 
Chesunquoik. When camp opened most of the 
campers did not appear, the director came 
down with the mumps, and one of the camp- 
ers ran away, How Keets, by purchasing an 
elephant by mistake, saved the camp makes 
a most entertaining story. 

LuckuHarpT, Mitprep G. Merrily 
We Roll Along. Julian Messner, 1952. 
64p. $1.50. 

Social studies units and readers 8 to 10 
will find this story of trucks and truckmen 
informative and interesting. 

Lynn, GopFREY. Captain 
Rand McNanlly & Co., 1951. 
$.15. 

Gay illustrations and lilting rhyme make 
this story of Captain Kitty’s adventures on 
land and sea just right for children 4 to 7. 

MacArtuur, Witson. Traders 
North. Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 246p. 
$2.50. 

Back in 1667 young Michael Windfield 
joined the Company of Adventurers of Eng- 
land trading into Hudson Bay. This is the 
story of his expeditions with them, of the 
hardships they endured and the rewards they 
had. Boys 10 to 14 will find it fascinating. 


Kitty. 
Unp. 
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McCLoskey, Rosert. One Morning 
in Maine. Viking, 1952. $2.50. 

This is the story of a little girl with fine 
illustrations and a background of a typical 
American family. The experiences described 
are homey and appealing. Small children 
will love the story and love the illustrations. 

MacDonaLp, Zittan K. A Cap for 
Corrine. Julian Messner, 1952. 184p. 
$2.50. 


A romance for young moderns. The inspir- 
ing story of a beautiful girl who dedicated 
her life to others, told against the back- 
ground of a great New York hospital. There 
are memorable characters in this story, gal- 
lant Lady Kitty, a once famous actress, now 
fighting a fatal disease, Birdie, and Dr. John 
Burnette whose devotion to medicine is as 
selfless as Corrine’s. 

McGee, Dorotny Horton. Sally 
Townsend Patriot. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1952. 282p. $2.75. 

Based on fact, this story of America’s first 
undercover girl is interesting and, at times, 
most exciting. Girls 12 to 16 will like the 
story while the many historical details will 
appeal to all ages. 

McGuire, Frances. The Secret of 
Barnegat Light. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1952. 128p. $2.50. 

Authentic seaside atmosphere and fishing 
lore plus a jewel robbery and an active, in- 
quisitive, eleven-year-old boy add up to a 
top notch story for readers 9 to 12. 

MacpHerson, Marcaret L. New 
Zealand Beckons. Dodd, Mead, 1952. 
248p. $2.50. 

With young Jane and Jed, readers 10 to 
14 fly from California to New Zealand stop- 
ping at Pitcairn on the way. With them they 
travel through New Zealand, learning history, 
geography and the problems and achieve- 
ments of that land. Junior High Social 
Studies units will find this useful. 

MALcoLmson, ANNE and McCorm- 
1cK DELL J. Mister Stormalong. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston, 1952. 136P. $2.25. 

Illustrated by Joshua Tolford and based 
on legends handed down by seaman is this 
delightful story of the Paul Bunyan of the 
seven seas. Readers from 11 up, who are in- 
terested in folklore, will treasure this volume. 

Mason, Miriam E. Young Mr. Meek- 
er. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1952. 168P. 
$2.00. 

Children 5 to 8 will like this unusual and 
entertaining story of the Oregon Trail and, 
particularly, of one wagon train under the 
leadership of the astonishing Mr. Meeker. 
Delightfully illustrated by Sandra James. 
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Meics, EvizaBetu. The Crusade and 
the Cup. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 
150p. $2.50. 

This, the story of two brothers, Patrick and 
Alain O'Neill of the noble house of O'Neill, 
who set out on the Crusade of Richard the 
Lion-Hearted is truly distinguished. The res- 
cue of Princess Berengaria and her mar- 
riage to King Richard, the search of the 
brothers for the grail in a deserted village 
make this book adventurous as well as awe- 
inspiring and beautiful. 

MEYERS, Bartow. Tumbleweed. 
Westminister Press, 1952. 192p. $2.50. 

Western fans 11 to 14 will enjoy this ad- 
venture packed story of ranches and horse 
traders and a hunt for a wild stallion that 
keeps the reader breathless. 

MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD GEORGE. 
The Capture of the Golden Siallion. 
Little, Brown & Co., 1951. 252p. $2.50. 

There is never a dull moment in this story 
of wild range horses and the daring capture 
of the best of them by young Charlie Carter. 
Western fans from 12 to 16 will like the ex- 
citement of this swiftly-paced story with its 
hint of romance. 

Moore, Marcaret. Willie Without. 
Coward-McCann, 1952. 85p. $2.25. 

This is the story of a worm who was a 
philosopher and a poet. The unique hero, his 
delightful friends, and their adventures make 
a charming satire with just right illustra- 
tions by Nora S. Unwin. Readers from 8 up 
will enjoy this story and the grown-ups will 
want to keep it for themselves. 

The Mother Goose Counting Book. 
Capitol Publishing Co., 1951. Unp. 

This is a new-type book for the youngsters 
beginning to read and to recognize pictures. 
Advertised as a special medium for self ex- 
pression and play, this book permits the child 
to use crayons (attached to the book) and 
to erase these marks with a cloth. Undoub- 
tedly of educational value for the very young. 


Mycatt, E. D. Rim-Rocked. Long- 
mans, Green, N.Y., 1952. 215. $2.50. 

After getting off to a rather slow start this 
story develops into a convincing take of 
ranching and prospecting with geiger count- 
ers in Wyoming. Boys 12 to 16 will like 
the authentic detail and the hair raising 
adventures of the teen age heroes. 


Nasu, Exeanor A. Lucky Miss 
Spaulding. Julian Messner, 1952. 182p. 
$2.50. 

This is a slick romance of a young girl 
who, without any previous experience or 
training, made a terrific success in a New 


York fashion store. Girls 11 to 14. 














NeuRATH, MariE. Rockets and Jets. 
Lothrod, Lee & Shepard, 1952. 36p. 
$1.50. How and Why Series. 

Readers from 8 up who have wondered 
about jets and rockets will find all their 
questions answered here in simple text and 
brightly colored pictures. Technical accur- 
acy and reader interest have been achieved. 

NEVIN, EvELYN. Captive of the Dela- 
wares. Abington-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. 127p. $1.50. 

Girls 7 to 11 will love this story, based on 
historical fact, of Frances Slocum who, dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, was captured by 
the Delaware Indians. How she grew up and 
was adopted by the tribe makes fascinating 
reading. 

O’Moravy, M. Trial of the Little Pai- 
ute. J. B. Lippincott, 1952. 189p. $2.50. 

An unusual story is this one of young 
Inyo, a Paiute Indian, who followed his 
grandmother into exile, found a white child, 
and made friends with the U. S. Troopers. 
Boys 10 to 14. 


Parapis, Mrs. MARJORIE BARTHOLO- 
MEW. Timmy and the Tiger. Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 246p. $2.50. 

Delightfully illustrated by Mare Simont 
this story of Timid Timothy who was afraid 
of many things, but especially of the tiger 


who lived next door, will appeal to boys 
7 to 1l. 


Parks, AILEEN WELLS. Bedford For- 
rest, Boy on Horseback. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1952. 192p. $1.75. Childhood of Fa- 
mous Americans Series. 

A delightful and historically accurate story 
of the boy who became one of the greatest 
soldiers of all time. Boys and girls 9 to 12. 

PayNE, JosEPHINE Batrour. The 
Stable that Stayed. Ariel Books (Pel- 


legrini & Cudahy), c1952. Unp. $2.00. 

This is a different picture story about 
a stable which, at one time, was well cared 
for by some very proper people, and what 
happened in and to the stable when the 
proper family moved away. Children 3 to 6 
will like the simple tale and the fascinating 
pictures. 

PeatTiE, Rop and Lisa. The City. 
Henry Schuman, 1952. 108p. $2.50. 

Social Studies units and readers 10 to i4 
will find this story of the development of 
metropolitan areas useful and iniormative. 
Good clear type and many detailed illustra- 
tions by Bunji Tagawa make the book 
especially attractive. 

Price, WLILARD. South ‘Sea Adven- 
ture. John Day Co., 1952. 243p. $2.75. 





The author of Amazon Adventure takes Hal 
and Roger Hunt on a new expedition, this 
time for underwater monsters. Their adven- 
tures while collecting and their nearly dis. 
astrous experience on an uninhabited island 
make exciting reading for the 12 to 16 crowd. 

RaFerRTY, GERALD. Copperhead Hol- 
low. William Morrow & Co., 1952. 
185p. $2.00. 

Jim Duncan expected to be bored to death 
at Camp Lenape but he became interested in 
mineralogy and wound up the camp season 
by helping to discover uranite on the camp 
property. Boys 10 to 14 


Ranp, Appison. Southpaw Fly Hawk. 
Longmans, Green, 1952. 183p. $2.25. 

Lots of authenic baseball park atmos- 
phere, and real baseball knowledge make 
this story of a small time pitcher who be- 
came a big time centerfielder good reading 
for sports fans from 12 to 16. 


REESE, JoHN Henry. Big Mutt. West- 
minster Press, 1952. 190p. $2.50. 

Boys 12 to 16 who are fond of dogs will 
enjoy this story of a dog, turned out by 
his master during a storm in North Dakota, 
and how he eventually earned a real home 
and master. 


Renick, Marion. Pete’s Home Run. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 117p. $2.00. 

An entertaining story about the Little 
League and how Pete finally became a base- 
ball player. Boys 7 to 10. 


REYNOLDS, BARBARA LEONARD. Pep- 


per. Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 169p. $2.00. 

When Aleck Bailey captured a baby rac- 
coon he did not realize how much trouble one 
small animal could cause. The mischief he 
caused and how he finally became the nucleus 
of a city zoo makes an entertaining story for 
readers 10 to 14. 


Ripce, Mrs. Antonia. Jan and His 
Clogs. Roy Publishers, 1951. Unp. 
$1.00. 


A charming little story about a young 
Dutch boy who used his wooden shoes for 
everything but foot covering. Some customs 
of the country are woven into the text and 
authentic Christmas tradition is gaily and 
colorfully illustrated in the pictures by 
Barbara Freeman. Children 6 to 9. 


RosBertson, KeitH. The Lonesome 
Sorrel. Winston, 1952. 221p. $2.50. 

Sixteen-year-old Cliff Barry wanted a 
motorcycle but was given a wonderful horse 
that was pining away of a broken heart. How 
Cliff made friends with the horse and, finally, 
won a thrilling point-to-point race makes an 
interesting tale for horse fans from 11 to 14. 
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Ropertson, KeitH. Ticktock and 
Jim. Grossett & Dunlap, 1948. 240p. 
$1.25. 

Very popular with readers 10 to 14 is this 
reprint of the story of a boy and his horse. 
Included in the story are an old watch, a 
kind of pony express, a fire and plenty of 
action. 

Rounps, GLEN. Whitey and the Bliz- 
zard. Holiday House, 1952. 3lp. $1.25. 

Readers 7 to 11 will like this latest tale 
of Whitey and his activities, this time about 
his trip to the mail box and how he got him- 
self lost in a prairie blizzard. The many il- 
lustrations are perfect and help the story 
immeasurably. 


SCHNEIDER, STEVEN. The First Book 
of Fishing. Franklin Watts, 1952. 45p. 
$1.75. First Book Series. 

Like all the other titles in the Series, this 
book is beautifully, realistically and color- 
fully illustrated. For fishermen 6 to 10 it is 


an encyclopedia of everything he should know 
about the sport. 

Scuoor, Gene. The Story of Ty 
Cobb. Julian Messner, 1952. 181p. 
$2.75. 

The title, The Story of Ty Cobb, Baseball's 
Greatest Player, speaks for itself. This is the 
exciting story of a man who set out to make 
good and did. His burning ambition to al- 
ways be first brought about his spectacular 
rise in the major leagues. He was playing 
big league ball before he was ninetéen and 
for the next twenty-five in the majors. When 
the’ Cooperstown Baseball Hall of Fame was 
engraved, the name of Ty Cobb was heading 
the list. 


Scuwartz, Juius. /t’s Fun to Know 
Why. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
125p. $2.25. 

Readers 10 to 14 will like this adventure 
story—with its fascinating history of and 
details about such things as iron, coal, ce- 
ment, glass, salt, soap and many others. 


SeckKaR, ALVENA. Zuska of the Burn- 
ing Hills. Oxford University Press, 
1952. 222p. $2.75. 

Social studies units and readers 8 to 12 
who are interested in social problems will 
find this story of coal miners’ families in 
West Virginia informative and interesting. 


SEVERN, Davin. Crazy Castle. Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 179p. $2.00. 

A lively story of a stolen pony and the 
Warner children who tracked down the 
thieves. How they did it makes a humorous, 
exciting tale which readers from 10 to 14 


will like. 
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SEWELL, Anna. Black Beauty. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1951. 226p. $1.75. 

This is a good book for small boys and 
girls. It is the story of a horse and is pre- 
sented with the horse as narrator. It has 
several good color pictures and many 
sketches to increase its appeal to the younger 
set. 

SHERMAN, Jay. Horses. 
Watts, 1952. 191p. $1.25. 

Children 8 to 14 will like this Real Book 
which contains information about these his- 
toric animals from their first appearance on 
earth down to the present. Strikingly il- 
lustrated by Lumen Winter, with a list of 
books for further reading and an index it is 
a real storehouse of useful information. 


SHURTLEFF, BERTRAND. Escape from 
the Icecap. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1952. 
282p. $2.50. 

This is a breathtaking story of two dogs, 
their masters (all four veterans of the K-9 
Corps of World War II) and the dangers 
they encountered when drafted by the Army 
to rescue a downed pilot from the polar 
icecap. Readers from 12 up. 


SmitH, Eunice Younc. Denny's 
Story. Whitman & Co., 1952. Unp. 
$1.50. 

A good career story for readers up to 7. 
Young Denny describes what his seven 
brothers and sisters plan to be, but not until 
the last page does he decide on his own 
life’s work. Colorful illustrations by the 
author. 


Sperry, ARMSTRONG. Thunder Coun- 
iry. Macmillan Co., 1952. 150p. $2.75. 

Another beautifully illustrated story about 
Chad Powell and his scientist father. This 
time their adventures take them to Vene- 
zuela where they become prisoners of hostile 
Indians. Readers 10 to 14 will like this one. 


Spyri, Jonanna. Heidi. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1951. 320p. $1.75. The Chil- 
dren’s Illustrated Classics Series. 

The beloved Heidi lives again in Vincent 
D. Cohen’s excellent color illustrations and 
live drawings. The book will be treasured 
not only for its story of Heidi but for the 
beauty of the edition. 


STEELE, Wittiam O. The Buffalo 
Knife. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 
177p. $2.25. 

A vigorous story of Tennessee Frontier 
life in 1782 climaxed by a thousand mile trip 
on a flatboat down the Tennessee River. 
Children 8 to 10 will be entranced by the de- 
scriptions of Indian battles and other excit- 
ing events of the journey. 
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STERLING, Dorotuy. The Cub Scout 
Mystery. Doubleday & Co., 1952. 190p. 
$2.50. 

A thrilling story of how a routine visit of 
the Cub Scouts to a newspaper office started 
the Pack off on a search for stolen bank 
funds. How they make out will keep the 7 
to 11 crowd breathless. 


Stevenson, Aucusta. Molly Pitcher, 
Girl Patriot. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1952. 
192p. $1.75. 

A really exciting and informative story for 
young girls interested in adventure. One ad- 
venture after another filled the life of Molly 
Pitcher, girl patriot, and all of these are 
faithfully recorded in this book. 


Stevenson, Rosert Louts. Treasure 
Island. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1951. 365p. 
$1.74. Children’s Illustrated Classics 
Series. 

A fine edition at low cost. The illustrations 
by S. Van Abbe are wonderful; ten in color, 
five in half-tone, and generous numbers in 
black and white. Good for school libraries 
or private ownership. 


Swenson, Eric. The South Sea Shil- 
ling. Viking, 1952. 224p. $3.50. 

An authentic history of Captain Cook’s 
career, fully indexed and beautifully illus- 
trated by Charles Michael Daugherty. Read- 
ers 11 to 15 will be enthralled by this excit- 
ing, true story. 


TaTHAM, JuuiE. The Mystery at 
Hartwood House. Grossett & Dunlap, 
1952. 210p. $.95. Vicki Barr Flight 
Stewardess Series. 

The 7th book in this series has the heroine 
involved with a group of theatrical folks for 
whom she solves a mystery and earns their 
eternal gratitude. Girls 10 to 14. 


TERHUNE, ALBERT Payson. Collie to 
the Rescue. Grossett & Dunlap, 1940. 
215p. $1.25. 

First published in 1928 this story of a 
collie’s efforts to assist his newspaper owner 
master seems to have a perennial] appeal. 
Girls 12 up. 


Tuomas, ELEANor. Becky’s Boarding 
House. Scribners, 1952. 119p. $2.00. 

Brownie Scouts will want to read this new 
story of Becky’s activities by the author of 
Becky and Tatters. Becky and her friends 
take care of animals whose owners are away 
and their unusual charges lead them into 
some exciting adventures. 


Tuompson, Jerr. Fifty Peppy Pic- 
ture Puzzles, For Boys and Girls 8 to 





12. Hart Publishing Co., 1952. 6p. 
$.50. Happy Hour Books Series. 

This is an excellent book for children to 
while away idle hours in the sick room. The 


puzzles are well done and made into eye- 
catching pictures. 


THORNDYKE, HELEN Loutsr. Honey 
Bunch: Her First Visit to Puppyland. 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1952. 187p. $.95. 
Honey Bunch Series. 


Girls 7 to 10 who like pets, or who have 
read any of the other thirty books in this 
series, will want to find out what happened 
to Honey Bunch when her parents went on 
a trip and left her with the housekeeper. 


Urmston, Mary. Larry’s Luck. 
Doubleday and Co., 1952. 188p. $2.50. 


Every time the baseball team practiced 
ten-year-old Larry Scott had chores to do, 
and when he did get to practice he couldn't 
make his arms and legs cooperate. What he 
did about it and how he finally changed his 
luck makes an entertaining story for hoys 
8 to ll 


VerA, NEVILLE, Illustrator. Every- 
body Smile. Georgia Department of 
Public Health, c1949. 33p. 


This booklet is a dental health reader for 
elementary school children. Amply and at- 
tractively illustrated it combines facts about 
the care of teeth with a good story about 
children and their activities in school. 


Wesster, Jor. The Rookie from 
Junction Flats. Ariel Books (Pellegrini 
& Cudahy), 1952. 15lp. $2.50. 


Baseball fans from 12 up will welcome this 
different story of the big leagues, about the 
left fielder who couldn’t do anything but hit 
home runs. Lots of humor with authentic 
ball park atmosphere. 


Weiscarp, Leonarp. The Clean Pig. 
Scribners, 1952. Unp. $2.00. 

This is a very appealing story for children 
from 4 to 7, but it will also be enjoyed by 
those olden This is a nonsense story but the 


best as far as pictures and text are con- 
cerned. 


Wuitney, Puy us A. Love Me, Love 
Me Not. Houghton Mifflin, c1952. 280p. 
$2.75. 

A rather pedestrian account of a girl who 
wanted to get married but who, fur a while, 
overlooked the hometown boy who was ob- 


viously destined to be her husband. Girls 
12 to 16 
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Wisservey, Leonarp. The King’s 
Beard. Ariel Books (Pelligrini & Cud- 
ahy), 1952. 198p. $2.75. 

A swashbuckling adventure story of Eliza- 
bethan times. Told in the first person it is 
the story of two sixteen-year-old boys who 
discovered a Spanish plot to invade England, 
how they met Walter Raleigh and sailed with 
Drake to Cadiz to twart the Spanish King. 
Exciting and fascinating is this close-up of 
the period. 

Wore, Louis. Clear the Track; 
True Stories of Railroading. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1952. 18lp. $2.50. 

Boys and girls 9 to 12 will find this collec- 
tion of 18 stories entertaining and inspiring. 
All of them tell of heroic deeds by railroad 
men, and seventeen of them are about Ameri- 
cans. The other deals with a Czech engineer 
who dashed through the Iron Curtain to 
freedom. 

Wyatt, Epcar. Geronimo—The Last 
Apache War Chief. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1952. 188p. $2.50. 

Readers 8 to 12 will enjoy this story of 
the great Apache war chief, with its illustra- 
tions by one of Geronimo’s descendants. 

Younc, Scott. Scrubs on Skates. 
Little, Brown & Co., 1952. 218p. $2.75. 

An exciting story of the fierce competition 
between high schools for an ice hockey 
league championship. Pete Gordon, star of 
the champion high school hockey team, is 
transferred to Northwest, a new high school 
which has no traditions, records, or heroes. 
How Pete took his transfer, what that meant 
to the team, and what kind of team North- 
west developed is a gripping story which will 
fascinate the early teen-age boy. 


Education and Psychology 


BERRIEN, FREDERICK K. Practical 
Psychology. Macmillan, 1952. 655p. 
$5.00. 

This book presents-good descriptions and 
analyses of the various fields of applied psy- 
chology. It represents a revision of a pre- 
vious book, and it contains new ideas de- 
veloped during and after World War II plus 
an entirely new chapter on therapy. Good 
reading for psychologists and interested lay- 
men. 

BEUCHLE, MarcareT, ed. Biicher und 
Zeitschriften iiber Erziehung und ver- 
wandte Gebiete. Office of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. 615p. 

This catalog contains a list of all publica- 
tions considered suitable for reading by the 
youth of Germany in an attempt to make 
them better understand the ways of democ- 
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racy'and prepare them for good citizenship 
in the world. It should be owned and care- 
fully examined by anyone interésted in the 
furthering of the democratic way of life in 
Germany. The bilingual foreword by Rev. 
Redmond Burke, CSV, is both scholarly and 
instructive as it points out the principal pur- 
poses of the volume and the methods used to 
achieve these goals. 

Bininc, ARTHUR C. & Brininc, Davip 
H. Teaching the Social Studies in Sec- 
ondary Schools. Third edition. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co., 1952. 350p. $4.25. 

A revision of a well-known volume in 
teaching. The over-all pattern of organization 
remains practically intact from the second 
edition. Within each chapter, however, con- 
siderable material has been added to bring 
the book up to date. 

Bixter, Jutius SeEtve. Education 
for Adversity. Harvard University 
Press, 1951. 34p. $1.50. 

This little book by the president of Colby 
College affords fine moments of readable 
philosophy about such things as the place of 
reason, religions, and morality in modern 
education. 


Bioucu, GLenn O. & Huccett, AL- 
BERT J. Elementary-School Science and 
How to Teach It. Dryden Press, 1951. 
532p. $5.25. 


After five chapters on general methods, 
then a unique new arrangement of 19 chapter- 
pairs, giving (a) Subject-matter, and (b) 
how to teach it. Only simple equipment 
needed. The broad areas are the earth and 
the universe, living things, and matter and 
energy. Illustrations mostly photos of chil- 
dren in action. Highly recommended for the 
grade school teacher’s personal library. 

Bioucu, GLenn O. & Huccetrt, AL- 
BERT J. Methods and Activities in Ele- 
mentary School Science. The Dryden 
Press, 1951. 310p. $3.75. 

An abridgement of Elementary School 
Science and How to Teach It. Includes only 
the methods and activities. It is assumed that 
the subject matter has been acquired from 
other sources. This reviewer's suggestion— 
get the unabridged volume—it is worth the 
difference in price. 

Brown, Ann CurpHey & Gets, SALLY 
Brown. Handbook for Group Leaders. 
Woman’s Press, 1952. 224p. $3.00. 

An excellent handbook on the organization 
and functioning of voluntary group organi- 
zations, containing useful information about 
such things as the preparation of a constitu- 
tion, working with committees, and many 
other helps for leaders and members of such 
groups. 











Ciapp, Exvsie Riptey. The Use of 
Resources in Education. Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 174p. $4.00. 


The story of the experimental, subsidized 
projects in school and community cooperation 
was told in Community Schools in Action. 
Much of that story is retold, with the inter- 
pretive evaluation which some years of re- 
flection and study make possible. 


Davis, Davin R. The Teaching of 
Mathematics. Addison-Wesley Press. 
1951. 415p. $4.50. 


This should be a very helpful book to the 
prospective or the experienced teacher of 
mathematics. It is written in the context 
of extended experience in the classroom. 


DeWutr, Maurice. History of Medi- 
aeval Philosophy. Dover Publications, 
1952. 335p. $4.00. 


A translation of the first three volumes on 
this subject by the author. This, the first 
volume, covers the history of Mediaeval 
Philosophy from its beginnings to the end of 
the twelfth century. A must for all students 
of philosophy. 


Feur, Howarp F. Secondary Mathe- 
matics; A Functional Approach for 
Teachers. D. C. Heath & Co., c1951. 
443p. $4.25. 


This is an excellent contribution to better 
teaching of secondary mathematics. Every 
teacher of secondary mathematics should be- 
come acquainted with its content and make 
it an important book in his individual 
library. 


Fercuson, Leonarp W. Personality 
Measurement. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1952. 472p. $6.00. 

This book brings under one cover four- 
teen of the major methods of personality 
measurement. Indispeftsable to any serious 
student of psychology, each of the methods 
is described in sufficient detail to give the 
reader a working knowledge of the test. 


FLexneR. ABRAHAM & BalLey, Es- 
THER S. Funds and Foundations. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1952. 159p. $2.75. 


Dr. Flexner ably portrays the establish- 
ment, development, management and policies 
of organized American philanthropic funds, 
beginning with the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
the Peabody Fund, but particularly empha- 
sizing the Rockefeller and Carnegie agen- 
cies. Because of his close association with 
the Rockefeller and Carnegie boards, and 
because of his wide experience in educa- 





tional and philanthropic affairs, this book 
should be required reading for any aspiring 
college administrator who must consider 
fund raising a problem. Dr. Flexner’s com- 
ments on the importance of the humanities is 
especially timely in an era that tends to over- 
emphasize scientific developments. 


JARMAN, T. L. Landmarks in the 
History of Education. Philosophical 
Library, 1952. 323p. $4.75. 

A history of modern English education 
beginning with its origin in ancient Greece. 
The book is excellently written and would 
serve very well as a text for a course in 
comparative education. The author does not 
fear to utter trenchant criticisms of what has 
gone on in the educational world in the past 
century and his book makes stimulating 
reading. 


Jouns, R. L. & Morpuet, E. L. 
Problems and Issues in Public School 
Finance. Teacher’s College, Columbia 


Univ., 1952. 506p. $4.50. 


This well-organized book contains an anal- 
ysis and summary of research findings in 
the field of public school finance. With the 
various chapters each written by an expert in 
the field, the book is important to all school 
officials as well as groups interested in 
school finance. 


Kay, SytviA C. Reading Critically. 
Twayne Pub., 1952. 166p. $2.50. 


This is a book designed to aid the high 
school pupil in understanding and critically 
evaluating the books he reads. Contains ex- 
cerpts from famous authors which lend them- 
selves to evaluation and questions to aid the 


student in evaluating. Excellent for English 
classes. 


KenwortHy, Leonarp S. World 
Horizons for Teachers. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952. 141p. 
$3.25. 

Inspiring vistas and practical suggestions 
for teachers desiring to add the United Na- 


tions, its specialized agencies, and other 
international topics to the curriculum. 


Kinney, L. B. & Purpy, C. R. Teach- 
ing Mathematics in the Secondary 
School. Rinehart & Co., 1952. 381. 
$5.00. 


A very fine contribution to the improve- 
ment of the teaching of secondary mathe- 
matics. The bibliography, though limited. 
seems ample. Many of the trouble areas are 
discussed and helpful suggestions are made. 
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KnicuTt, Epcar W. Fifty Years of 
American Education. Ronald Press, 
1952. 484p. $4.75. 

This is a well documented account of 
what has happened in American education 
since 1900. It is adapted to use as a text- 
book. Each chapter is followed by a list of 
questions for students and an annotated 
bibliography. The text is written in the au- 
thor’s well-known pungent and lucid style 
and the printing and general makeup are 
excellent. 

KuUHLEN, Raymonp G. The Psychol- 
ogy of Adolescent Development. Har- 
per & Brother, 1952. 675p. $5.00. 

A superior coverage of the literature on 
adolescence. Sections on physical, intellectual, 
and cultural backgrounds of adolescence, be- 
havior, area of adolescent adjustment, and 
the individual adolescent. Recommended for 
senior college and graduate students as an 
introduction to the field. 


Levenson, WILLIAM B. & STASHEFF, 
Epwarp. Teaching through Radio and 
Television. Rinehart & Co., 1952. 560p. 
$4.75. 


After the reception accorded the first edi- 
tion of this book showed plainly that there 
is a definite growing interest in aims, func- 
tions, and use of school broadcasting, this 
edition has been written to make known to 
educators the further opportunities for school 
broadcasting which are in television. The 
author hopes to show the existing possibili- 
ties and to create a thorough knowledge of 
radio and television. 


McHose, Euizasetu. Family Life 
Education in School and Community. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1952. 182p. $3.50. 

This book represents the findings of a 
study on family life education in various 
schools and communities throughout the 
country. Contains listings of the urgent needs 
in this field and what these various agencies 
are doing about it. Especially interesting to 
anyone in this field of education as well as 
anyone in the general field of sociology. 


McKean, ELty. /t’s Mine. Vanguard 
Press, 1951. Unp. $2.00. 

This book in the March 1952 issue of 
the Peabody Journal of Education was listed 
as a publication of the Canadian representa- 
tives, Copp, Clark, and Company, of the 
Vanguard Press. This work is put out by 
the Vanguard Press, Incorporated, of New 
York. It was highly recommended for 
teachers and libraries. 


MEIERHENRY, WESLEY C., ed. En- 
riching the Curriculum Through Mo- 
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tion Pictures. University of Nebraska 
Press, 1952. 255p. $4.00. 

This book is the final report of the Ne- 
braska Program of Educational Enrichment 
Through the Use of Motion Pictures. In it 
the authors describe thoroughly, with the 
help of many charts and graphs, the values 
of educational films in the teaching curricu- 
lum. A good book for supervisors and prin- 
cipals planning such a service for their 
school. 

MoEHLMAN, ARTHUR. & RouceK, 
Joseph S. Comparative Education. 
Dryden Press, 1952. 630p. 

An attempt is made to view the educa- 
tional situation in the whole world, divided 
into larger sections, such as: Latin America, 
British Commonwealth, Scandinavia, Soviet 
Union, Africa, and the Near East. Eleven 
authors emphasize rather the actual situation 
than the historical data and political influ- 
ences rather than organization of educational 
systems. 

Morratr, Maurice P. & Howe t, 
Hazet W. Elementary Social Studies 
Instruction. Longmans, Green, 1952. 
486p. $4.25. 

A new text for elementary school teachers. 
In addition to a rather comprehensive hand- 
ling of the topics that one would expect to 
find in such a volume, there is an Appendix 
of some 80 pages containing a wealth of in- 
formation for use by teachers, librarians, 
and schools. 

Monroe, WALTER Scott. Teacher- 
Learning Theory and Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1890-1950. University of Illinois 
Press, 1952. 433p. $6.50. 

This work has been prepared in the hope 
that an account of thinking and practices 
of teacher-learning and teacher education of 
the period since 1890 will contribute more 
understanding of present-day teacher educa- 
tion—its methods and problems. The author 
hopes that this book will offer some guidance 


in dealing with these problems correctly and 
to advantage. 


Porter, ALFRED. New Visual Educa- 
tion Techniques. Burgess Publishing 
Co., 1951. 82p. $1.25. 

This is a good book written in clear lan- 
guage. It takes as its main topic the uses 
and the possibilities of the felt-tipped mark- 
ing pen. By graphs and diagrams the book 


shows how this pen can be used in many 
school subjects. 


SHEPARD, WILLIAM P. Essentials of 


Public Health. Lippincott, 1952. 581p. 
$6.50. 


This book is well-written and especially 








useful to the physician in private practice 
and to the professional in the field of public 


health. It is a second edition which has 
been vastly improved by the inclusion of a 
chapter on public health nursing, and the re- 
vision of all charts and tables to bring them 
up to date. 

THompson, Georce G. Child Psy- 
chology. Houghton Mifflin, 1952. 700p. 
$5.50. 

An excellent general survey of the litera- 
ture in the field. From the standpoint of the 
more serious student of child development 
and of the psychology major, probably the 
best general book on the subject available. 

Turin, Josepu. Industrial Psychol- 
ogy. Prentice-Hall, 1952. 580p. $5.00 
—text $6.65. 

This third edition of a popular book con- 
tains much new information formulated from 
findings discovered since World War II. 
Written for the industrialist and the indus- 
trial psychologist, the book represents a 
thorough covering of the field. 


VALENTINE, C. W. Psychology and 
Its Bearing on Education. Philoso- 
phical Library, 1951. 674p. $6.00. 

By the distinguished British psychologist, 
this text designed for beginning students in 
educational psychology is helpful in pre- 
senting the current status of opinion and re- 
search among English students in the field. 


VinacKE, Epcar W. Psychology of 
Thinking. McGraw-Hill, 1952. 392p. 
$5.50. 

This book represents a scientific study of 
the subject of human thinking. It covers 
the theories, problems, and current research 
on this important subject and attempts to 
present a framework for understanding hu- 
man mental processes. A well-written and 
interesting book for psychologists. 


WeELLs, Harrincton. Elementary 
Science Education in American Public 


Schools. McGraw-Hill, 1951. 342p. 
$3.75. 


An exceedingly well-arranged book offer- 
ing the newer techniques of progressive edu- 
cation applied to science in quite practical 
chapters. Well graded, with many sample 
units, projects, games, plays, exhibits, feld 
trips, etc. Rich in references as to helpful 
publications, sources of materials, outlines, 
laboratory activities, and other teaching aids. 
Highly recommended for a grade teacher's 
personal library. 


Health and Physical Education 


BeacHeErR, LAWRENCE LEsTER. Your 
Precious Eyesight. Psychological Li- 





brary, 1952. 94p. $3.00. 

This is an interesting book written in 
question and answer form in every-day lan- 
guage. For the non-professional person. Its 
greatest asset is the interpretations of differ- 
ent persons who treat conditions of the eye. 

Better Homes and Gardens Baby 
Book. Meredith Publishing Co., 1951. 
256p. $1.75. 

Originally published in 1943, this hand- 
book for parents has won for itself the repu- 
tation as one of the most authoritative works 
in the field. This 1951 edition has been 
brought up to date and offers authentic help 
for the baby—from pre-birth days until the 
age of six. Highly recommended as the com- 
panion for mothers and mothers-to-be. 

Byrp, OLIVER BRAMUS, comp. Health 
Instruction Yearbook. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 245p. $3.50. 

The ninth edition of Health Instruction 
Yearbook follows the pattern of earlier pub- 
lications. It includes condensations of good 
articles published in the year 1950-1951. It 
is a valuable addition to the literature in the 
field of health. 

CLEMENSON, Mrs. JesstE WILLIAMS 
& LaPorte, W. R. Your Health and 
Safety. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 
544p. $3.32. 

This third edition has been rewritten and 
entirely reorganized. There are eight well- 
written units. Each unit begins with a 
health inventory and closes with suggested 
activities to encourage learning. New ma- 
terial has been added on safety education, 
mental health, dangers of narcotics, and 
other community health problems. It should 
be useful for high school students. 

GEFFEN, Dennis H. & Tracy, SUSAN. 
Hygiene, Infectious Diseases and Diete- 
tics. Longmans, Green, 1952. 284p. 
$1.85. 


This book is written for students in the 
school of nursing primarily in England. It 
deals with problems of hygiene, environ- 
ment sanitation including the ward and 
“sick-room,” certain infectious diseases, and 
dietetics. It is a strange combination of 
topics—the last topic being totally separted 
from the first two. 

Harris, Mrs. Florence LAGANKE. 
Vegetable Cookery. A. A. Wyn, 1952. 
268p. $3.00. 

This book is especially helpful to house- 
wives. It contains up-to-date information on 
selection and preparation of fifty different 
vegetables from an economy-wise standpoint. 
It emphasizes vitamin and protein value of 
vegetables. It gives many uses of vegetables 
in menu planning plus some of the lesser 
known uses for vegetables. 
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MeTHENY, ELEANOR. Body Dyna- 
mics, McGraw-Hill, 1951. 225p. $3.50. 

This is a book about exercise, posture, and 
mechanics of moving the body. It is writ- 
ten for non-professional adult readers and is 
also designed for use as a textbook for col- 
lege freshmen in physical education. The 
illustrations are exceptionally good and non- 
technical. 


MUELLER, GROVER WILLIAM & Ros- 
ERTSON, ELIZABETH CHANT. Fundamen- 
tals of Health and Safety. Van Nos- 
trand, 1952. 245p. $2.80. 

This material is up to date and scientific- 
ally accurate. It is written in a style which 
should appeal to teenagers in high school. 
The review questions suggested for learning 
experiences are very good. 


WituiaMs, Carouine D. The Junior 
Cook. Burgess Publishing Co.. 1951. 
132p. $2.00. 

This book has been written with the stu- 
dent cook in mind. Its choice of recipes is 
both appealing and helpful to the student. 
The book provides suggestions on marketing, 
storage, and nutrition as well as ideas for 
attractive serving. 


Library Science 

Bryan; Auice I. The Public Librar- 
ian. Columbia University Press, 1952. 
474p. $6.00. 

This is the 7th work to appear in book 
form from the Public Library Inquiry in- 
augurated in 1946. In this volume, Dr. 
Bryan, assistant professor of library science 
at Columbia University, looks into public li- 
brarians themselves, examines personnel ad- 
ministration in the public library and then 
in the final section turns over to Dr. Leigh, 
Director of the Inquiry, an examination into 
the education of librarians. This book is 
ably written and points out that the conclu- 
sions of the survey amount to fact-finding 
observations that inadequate salaries and 
lack of opportunity remain today the chief 
causes for personnel shortages in public li- 
braries—and in other libraries. 


Literature 


Brin, JosepxH G. Applied Semantics. 
Bruce Humphries, 1951. 189p. $3.00. 

As the author admits, this book is not a 
systematized study of semantics, but it does 
summarize some of the more important 
problems in the field. Written in simple, 
straightforward prose, the book contains in- 
teresting and practical exercises which should 
prove useful to those interested in effective 
communication. 


Brooks, VanWyck. The Flowering 
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of New England. Dutton, 1952. 571p. 
$1.45. Everyman’s Library Series. 

This is an attractive, handy-sized reprint 
of Brooks’ classic report on the New England 
Renaissance. Time cannot wither such a 
book; it is as stimulating now as it was when 
it appeared sixteen years ago. 

Duncan, Davin. Wives and Hus- 
bands. World Publishing Co., 1952. 
304p. $3.50. 

This is an account of mixed marital prob- 
lems and their solutions. It is a novel strong 
in the basic elements of a story with details 
skillfully handled until all parts resolve 
themselves into a timely conclusion. The gen- 
eral reader will enjoy this book and see in 
its characters probably friends and acquaint- 
ances and their reactions to everyday situa- 
tions. 

Howe ts, WiLuiAM Dean. A Hazard 
of New Fortunes. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
552p. $1.45. Everyman’s Library 
Series. 

An excellent, low cost printing of one of 
Howells’ better known novels. The high 
quality of both selection and workmanship of 
the Everyman’s Library is maintained. 

Irvinc, LAURENCE Henry Foster. 
Henry Irving. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
734p. $10.00. 

Here is the story of Henry Irving told 
with all its fascinating detail by his grand- 
son. This is the story of Irving’s whole life, 
of his humble beginning, the successes he 
had on the stage and the honor of knight- 
hood bestowed upon him. However, the book 
not only gives the life of Irving from begin- 
ning to end, it also is a study of the Vic- 
torian stage and its relationship to socicty. 
It gives a history of the English stage and 
how Irving found it and how he left it. 


LANCASTER, Bruce. Guns in the For- 
est. Little, Brown & Co., 1952. 259p. 
$3.00. 

This is a condensed and revised edition 
of Guns of Burgoyne. As such, this is the 
warm story of the pioneers who served in the 
historical scenes of the Revolutionary War. 
The original story appeared in 1939; this 


work will have a sincere appeal to young and 
old. 


Lyncu, Patricia. Grania of Castle 
O'Hara. L. C. Page & Co., 1952. 298p. 
$2.50. 

An appealing story of life in Castle O'Hara 
told with genuine Irish flavor and with in- 
teresting conversation as a distinguishing 
feature. Rich in Irish legend and with an ap- 
peal to readers of all ages. Profusely illus- 
trated, 








MitTcHELL, Ista. Jrish Roundabout. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1952. 281p. $2.75. 

This is a fascinating adventure story about 
a young brother and sister who visit in Ire- 
land. The author is well prepared to write 
such a story for she lived in Ireland many 
years. The book is illustrated by her daugh- 
ter, Benedict. 


Morcan, CuHartes T. Of Hell a 
Heaven. Exposition Press, 1952. 261p. 
$3.00. 

This is a nicely-written historical novel. 
It tells the story of a pioneer preacher who 
leads his traveling Church into early Ken- 
tucky. In addition to its interest to the gen- 
eral reader, it would be a worthwhile addi- 
tion to reading lists in courses in American 
history in high schools or colleges. 

Raine, KATHLEEN. The Letters of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Grey Walls 
Press, 1952. 280p. $3.50. Grey Walls 
Letters Series. 

The many-sidedness of Coleridge, particu- 
larly his genius for friendship and conversa- 
tion, will impress the reader of his letters. 
The selections here printed cover a period of 
thirty-seven years. They are so edited as 
to be rewarding even to one not thoroughly 
familiar with the writer’s life and works. 


RoseENTHAL, LeonarD. The Pearl 
Hunter. Schuman, 1952. 214p. $3.00. 
A success biography of a self-made man 


who was the leading dealer in pearls prior 
to World War II. 


Russet, LEonarRD, ed. The Saturday 
Book, 11th Year. Macmillan Co., 1951. 
279p. $5.00. . 

A remarkable collection for desultory rec- 
reational reading. This is the kind of book 
that will help intrigue high school and col- 
lege students into reading better things. 

Simon, Epitu. The Golden Hand. 
Putman, 1952. 510p. $4.00. 

This is a novel of hope although based on 
the England of the fourteenth century with 
its turbulent struggles and its restless aspira- 
tions. In reality, this is a narrative of life 
in those days and of the figures which made 
the history of England as it was then. Mrs. 
Simon has written a good story, a glow with 
the proper amount of detail and picturesque 
beyond measure. I know that readers will be 
entranced with this account of long ago and 
from its pages feel the message of cheer- 
fulness that its warmth of expression brings. 


SPENCER, Marcaret Frances. My 
Book of Catholic Poems. Vantage 
Press, 1952. 46p. $2.00. 


This is a collection of poems in affirmation 
of the author’s religious beliefs. Many read- 





ers will find in them comfort and guidance. 
The poet has a good grasp of imagery and 
expresses emotion in lyric terms. Many be- 
sides Catholics will receive consolation and 
peace of mind from reading this book of 
verse. 


STEWARD, JoHN. The Essay. Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. 645p. $3.50. 

Defining the essay as “any short, unified 
work of nonfictional prose,” the editor has 
assumed great latitude in his selection, ad- 
mitting even separate chapters from biogra- 
phies and histories. Useful comments are 
made on eleven of the forty-six “essays.” 
This book is good reading and may be 
profitable for class use. 


Vininc, EvizABETH Gray. Windows 


for the Crown Prince. J. B. Lippincott, 
1952. 320p. $4.00. 


A diary written by a tutor of the Japanese 
crown prince about her four years experience 
in Tokyo. The life of the Japanese upper 
class is described with an admirable sense 
for detail, which allows a rich insight into 
the life of a foreign nation being on the point 
of shifting to another culture. 


Music 


BoweEN, Georce Oscar. Song and 
Speech for Classes in Voice. Ginn & 
Co., 1952. 133p. $2.64. 


Here is a book designed to meet the prob- 
lems encountered in teaching music in the 
high school. It is written from the student’s 
point of view and is particularly appealing 
to the student. Opens with a discussion of 
vocal mechanism and other aspects of voice 
training. Includes a splendid collection of 
fundamental music. 


Bowen, Greorce Oscar & Mook, 
KennetH C. Song and Speech. Ginn 
& Co., 1952. 144p. 


This is a textbook designed especially for 
classes in the fundamentals on tone produc- 
tion for singing and speech. There are sec- 
tions devoted to understanding the elements 
of voice breathing, and resonance, and special 
emphasis is placed upon diction and musi- 
cianship. 


BUCHANAN, FANNIE ReBEcca. How 
Man Made Music. Wilcox & Follett. 
1951. 288p. $2.75. 

This is the fascinating story of the evolu- 
tion of music, from the first song and man’s 
desire to accompany himself to the develop- 
ment of more perfect music and instruments. 
It is written in a very entertaining style 
which will hold the attention of anyone, be 
he musician or interested layman. 
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GriFFiITH, Exoise R. National An- 
thems. Christopher Publishing House, 
1951. 59p. $1.50. 

Very interesting story of the origins of 
seven of the world’s national anthems. Gives 
the story behind the song, and deepens one’s 
patriotic feelings. 

HAMBURGER, MICHAEL, ed. Beeth- 
oven—Letters, Journals, and Conversa- 
tions. Pantheon Books, 1952. 286p. 
$3.75. 

A remarkable new book which presents 
Beethoven as he really was and provides the 
reader with a basis on which he can con- 
struct his own biography of Beethoven. By 
careful selection of contemporary documents 
and correspondence the editor has built a 
vivid picture of this remarkable musical 
genius. The emphasis is on the man, rather 
than the composer. The book contains many 
of Beethoven’s comments on his own works 
and musical life of his times. 

Jackson, GEORGE PULLEN, ed. An- 
other Sheaf of White Spirituals. Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, 1952. 246p. 
$6.50. 

One of the most traditional, truly Ameri- 
can, and most neglected type of song is here 
given full discussion. The book, which would 
be an excellent addition to any music li- 
brary, is divided into sections according to 
type and section of the country. 

LEONHARD, CHARLES, ed. Recreation 
Through Music. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1952. 160p. $3.00. 

Excellent guide for the individual who 
wishes to participate more actively in recrea- 
tional music. This book provides a basic 
orientation in the recreational music program 
for all ages. Contains very good listings of 
songs and recordings. 

Norton, June Mary. Sing and Be 
Happy. John Day, 1951. 46p. $2.50. 

June Norton has prepared this new book 
of songs for children and has included in it 
many songs from her original book. The 
songs are simple everyday subjects and are 
easy for the singer and the accompanist. 
There are excellent illustrations throughout 
the book 


Pitts, Lrtta BELLE. Teaching Sug- 
gestions and Piano Accompaniments. 
Singing Together. Ginn & Co., 1951. 
203p. Our Singing World Series. 

Excellent guide to accompany the Singing 
Together (Grade 5) book of Our Singing 
World series. The teaching suggestions cover 
material relating to the developmental ap- 
proach to music reading, the intermediate 
stage of music reading, materials for guided 
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observations, vocal, rhythmic, and creative 
expression. In addition to this, the accom- 
paniments and aids to the songs which ap- 
pear in the students book are included, mak- 
ing this a valuable addition to the materials 
available on teaching music in the elementary 
grades. 


Seuire, RusseEwy N. Introduction to 
Music Education. Ronald Press. 1952. 
185p. $3.25. 

This is a consideration of the purposes 
and philosophies of musical education in the 
college, secondary and primary schools. The 
book is unique in that it introduces, under 
one cover and in concise form, many prob- 
lems of music education. Valuable, because 
a first in the area. 

Wixson, Harry Ropert and Others. 
Music the World Sings. Silver Burdett. 
1952. 144p. $2.00. 

A fine a of the best songs the 
world over designed and compiled for the 
high-schooler, with drawings by young ar- 
tists in this age group. The whole range of 
traditional singing is included, from hymns 
and Christmas music to musicals and modern 
swing. 

Philosophy and Religion 

CicocNnani, Rev. AMLETO GIOVANNI. 
Addresses and Sermons, 1942-1951. St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1952. 495p. 
$3.50. 

This book contains addresses and sermons 
which present a picture of society on ‘the 
spiritual level taking into account its needs 
and the duties of each social group in ful- 
filling these needs. It is addressed to clergy, 
religious associations, civic organizations, 
teachers, and laymen and provides a 
tion and practical help to all. 

DeENoNN, LesTeR E. Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s Dictionary of Mind, Matter, and 
Morals. Philosophical Library, 1952. 
290p. $5.00. 

More than 1000 short passages culled from 
the various writings of Bertrand Russell and 
alphabetically arranged by topics from “Abe- 
lard” to “Zero.” Keen, penetrating, and 
pithy; characteristics of the author. For ex- 
ample, “Of all forms of caution, caution in 


love is perhaps the most fatal to true hap- 
piness.” 


FrizzEL., Joun Henry. For Days of 
Crisis; A Book of Prayers. Christopher 
Publishing House, 1952. 75p. $1.75. 

Prayers offered in chapel services, Penn- 
sylvania State College, issued in book form 
in the belief that these prayers have perti- 


nent value as they appear to have in meeting 
the crisis of today. 











Guitton, JEAN. The Virgin Mary. P. 
J. Kennedy & Sons, 1952. 190p. $2.75. 

This is a book of appeal especially to 
Catholics who will like the treatment of the 
Virgin Mary both of dogma and of piety. I 
liked it because it analyzed the devotion of 
the Virgin for the benefit of non-Catholics. 
The various parts of the book will indicate, 
I think, its content and help place this ap- 
peal to various faiths. The first part concerns 
the Virgin of history; next there follows a 
development of thought concerning the Vir- 
gin; following this the mystery of Mary and 
finally the cult of the present day. This 
work has a great deal of matter to offer the 
person who wishes to be informed. 

Hurweut, Dr. Jessie Lyman. Hurl- 
but’s Story of the Bible. John C. Wins- 
ton Co., 1952. 655p. $4.95. 

For almost 50 years, this story of the Bible 
has been a standard work of American re- 
ligious tradition. In a series of stories, each 
one complete, there is given the Bible story 
from Genesis to Revelations—and in one 
complete volume. For those who wish to 
know the Bible, this is the book. For those 
who are familiar with Hurlbut’s Story of the 
Bible, this edition will commemorate a fruit- 


ful memory. A good book for homes and 
libraries. 


Jones, Ext STANLEY. How to Be a 
Transformed Person. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 1951. 379p. $1.50. 

From the point of view that mentally 
shutting the door to change opens the door 
to change downward, and that the business 
of transformation must of vitalism and not 
verbalism, this distinguished writer and min- 
ister offers 365 day-by-day stimulating, pro- 
vocative meditations which are vital and 
which should “open doors upward.” 

Totstoy, Leo. The Kingdom of God 
Is Within You. L. C. Page & Co., 1952. 
380p. $3.00. 

In this volume Count Tolstoy describes 
the simple faith of Christ and the example 
of His life to save the individual from de- 
struction and fill him with an inner peace 
of mind and a faith that is strong enough to 
overcome obstacles. It is written with strong 
conviction, and presents the road which one 
man travelled to obtain this inner faith, 
which sustains those who accept the teach- 
ings of Christianity. 


Reference 
GRANVILLE, WILFRED. The Theater 
Dictionary. Philosophical Library. 


1952. 227p. $5.00. 

This dictionary includes an adequate dis- 
cussion of British and American terms in the 
drama, opera, and the ballet. Mr. Granville. 





who has had considerable experience as ac- 
tor, stage director, and producer, in this dic- 
tionary covers every branch of the art from 
the technical to the slang speech. 


Howarp, A. V. Chambers’ Diction- 
ary of Scientists. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1951. 250p. $3.50. 

Brief biographies of nearly 3.000 scien- 
tists from Chaldean wise men to modern 
technologists. An index lists both names 
(as Carothers) and achievements (as Nylon). 
Superior reference for the history of science 
that should be included in all well-taught 
science courses. 

MacBean, Ditxta W. Picture Book 
Dictionary. Childrens Press, 1952. 32p. 
$2.40. 

Written for beginning readers, this de- 
lightful book, with the help of excellent il- 
lustration by Pauline Adams, helps young 
people to better understand words they run 
across in their reading. Each word is illus- 
trated, and a story is included at the end 
which contains the words in the text. 

McLoucuuin, E. V., ed. Book of 
Knowledge. Grolier Society, 1952. 
424p. $4.95. 

This is the annual which brings readers 
up to date on the events of the past year. 
This 1952 edition seems to have been ex- 
ceptionally well done from every stand- 
point. Important factual material is here; 
dates are enumerated; the subject matter is 
inclusive and the hand of authority is 
throughout. While this volume will be ex- 
ceptionally valuable to those who own the 
Book of Knowledge set, this annual will be 
a worthwhile possession for the general 
reader, the teacher, and the librarian. 

Scott, Georce RyLey, ed. Swan’s 
Anglo-American Dictionary. Library 
Publishers, 1952. 1,514p. $10.00. 

In addition to regularly used English 
words, this dictionary contains words pecu- 
liar to America and to Great Britain, slang 
terms of both of these countries, and differ- 
ences of spelling of words used by both 
countries. An excellent addition to any 
library. 


Science and Mathematics 


Barr, Marian E. Sound—An Experi- 
ment Book. Holiday House, 1952. 127p. 
$2.50. 

Some sixty interesting and instructive ex- 
periments, easy to arrange, easy to perform, 
and easy to understand. Each illustrated; 
each a “home project.” Where simple con- 
struction is involved, it is within the ability 
of a child. Expertly written on the child’s 
level, too. 
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Baxst, AARON. Mathematics, Its 


Magic and Mastery. Van Nastrand, 
1952. 800p. $6.00. 


A rich collection of interesting and chal- 
lenging mathematical miscellanea. 

BEAVER, WILLIAM C. The Science of 
Biology. C. V. Mosby Co., 1952. 895p. 
$5.85. 

A fourth edition of a standard textbook in 
biology. The revision consists of new chap- 
ters on subject fields omitted in previous 
editions, and an extension of the glossary 
and emphasis on the pronunciation and 
derivation of technological terms to make the 
beginner better understand the subject. 

BLACKBURN, BENJAMIN COLEMAN. 
Trees and Shrubs in Eastern North 
America. Oxford University Press, 
1952. 373p. $6.00. 

A book for the layman, describing the va- 
rious woody plants (exclusive of conifers) 
found in the eastern part of North America. 
Common names, scientific names, description 
and method of identification for each plant 
is indicated in a series of tabulations. A 
must for the nature fan. 


CasBLe, Emmett James & Others. 
The Physical Sciences. Third Edition. 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. 496p. $5.50. 

The preface of this new edition adds a pur- 
pose—“the needs . . . of the large groups 
of college freshmen who are preparing to 
teach.” . Forty-six concise units, in logical 
sequence, give “basic backgrounds” for the 
formal physical sciences and their applica- 
tions. The illustrations are new and instruc- 
tive. The text is readable. 

Cuamsers, Eric Gorpon. Statistical 
Calculations for Beginners. Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. 178p. $2.50. 

Accurate and up-to-date, this slim volume 
should be of considerable value to students 
who have already taken two or three sta- 
tistics courses. Also, itis a good computa- 
tional supplement for intermediate textbooks. 

Crowper, Dorotuy E. The Flying 
Nation. Roy Publishers, 1952. 156p. 
$2.50. 

The story of the community life of the 
honeybee is told for children. Bees are 
given names and talk like human beings. 
Interestingly written and illustrated. 

FenTON, CARROLL LANE and FENTON, 
Mivprep Apams. Worlds in the Sky. 
John Day Co., c1950. 96p. $2.50. 

Astronomy for nine-year-olds and upward, 
carefully selected for the beginners. Spe- 
cial attention to the planets. Liberal illus- 
trations. The authors have written volumin- 
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ously for science-minded children. 

GoLpscHMIDT, RICHARD BENEDICT. 
Understanding Heredity. J. Wiley &. 
Sons, 1952. 237p. $3.75. 

An elementary treatment designed for non- 
scientists. Interestingly written for every- 
body. Well worth reading, even for bi- 
ologists. 

Hoye, Frep. The Nature of the 
Universe. Harper, c1950. 142p. $2.50. 

A little book on a big subject, offering 
answers to such queries as—how were stars 
formed? What will be their fate? How 
were the planets born? Is there life on any 
as on earth? What about the “expanding 
universe”? The author is young, interesting, 

—and brave. 

Huntincton, Harriet E, Let’s Go to 
the Brook. Doubleday & Co., 1952. 88p. 
$2.75. 

One of the “Let’s Go” series of books. 
Written especially for children under nine 
years of age. Interestingly written and beau- 
tifully illustrated with large pictures. 

KaucHer, Dorotuy. On Your Left 
the Milky Way. Christopher Publishing 
House, 1952. 308p. $4.50. 

An unusual book in which the stories of 
early airplane flights—across continents and 
across oceans—are told. The lady herself 
ventured on many long flights, purely for 


thrills. She recreates those thrills in her 
pages. The title implies the vaster view- 
points. 


KENDALL, Henry M. and GLENDIN- 
NING, Rosert M. Introduction to Physi- 
cal Geography. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1952. 529p. $5.25. 

This is a textbook for college students. 
In his foreword, Dr. Whitaker has sum- 
marized the effectiveness of this book by 
pointing out that it is fitted for the college 
student. Each phase of physical geography 
is treated with special emphasis on physical 
setting. The maps and index of geographical 
terms make the book particularly valuable. 

KRAMER, EpNA ERNESTINE. The Main 
Stream of Mathematics. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 333p. $5.00. 

A very interesting and helpful book in its 
contribution to the richer appreciation of the 
beauty and significance of mathematics. 


KrocpAHL, WesLey S. The Astro- 
nomical Universe. Macmillan Co.. 
1952. 622p. $5.25. 

Intended for general students who elect 
astronomy as a science requirement in col- 
lege. Rather thorough, yet non-mathematical. 
Many illustrations. and very instructive dia- 











grams. Liberal teaching aids, such as ques- 
tions and star-maps. A twenty-eight page in- 
dex makes the volume valuable for reference, 
for which service it is highly recommended. 

Lanpavu, EpMunp GeorceE H. Foun- 
dations of Analysis. Dhelsea Publish- 
ing Co., 1951. 148p. $3.25. 

A scholarly contribution to the better un- 
derstanding and deeper appreciation of the 
foundations of mathematics. 

Levitt, BENJAMIN. Oil, Fat and 
Soap. Chemical Publishing Co., 1951. 
230p. $6.00. 

Highly instructive and non-technical, with 
much history, description of raw materials, 
and details of manufacture. The “specialty 
soaps”—such as for shaving, mechanics, dry 
cleaners, metallic, and medicated—are pre- 
sented as to ingredients and uses. Final 
chapters on the synthetic detergents and 
analytical methods. Of great interest to 
chemistry and home economics classes. 

Leyson, Capt. Burr W. Atomic 
Energy in War and Peace. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1951. 217p. $3.75. 

The “amazing atom” presented most read- 
ably. Five chapters on the bomb, liberally 
illustrated; two chapters on defense mea- 
sures; four chapters on instruments, research, 
and peacetime uses already developed. 

LorincHorr, Bruno. Philosophical 
Problems of Mathematics. Philoso- 
phical Library, 1951. 88p. $2.75. 

An interesting discussion of the relation- 
ship between mathematics and philosophy. 

MetsTER, Morris & Others. Science 
for a Better World. Scribners. 1952. 
778p. $3.20. 

A ninth-grade general science text in ten 
units, four biological. Man’s needs and in- 
genuity are stressed throughout. Liberal 
illustrations, and many aids—questions, ac- 
tivities—to good teaching. 


MILNE, Lorus J. & MILNE, MARGERY 
J. The Biotic World and Man. Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. 588p. $6.75. 

The authors use a broad and integrated 
approach to the subject of biology with 
good effect. A well written and beautifully 
illustrated book. Studying beginning col- 
lege biology from a textbook such as this 
should certainly be a joy. An exceptionally 
well-written and organized textbook. 


Mope, ELMER BENEKEN. Elements of 
Statistics. Prentice-Hall, 1951. 393p. 
$6.35. 

Not highly mathematical and not espe- 


cially applied, this book occupies a no-man’s- 
land position between mathematics. sociology, 





psychology, and education. Probably Dixon 
and Massey on the one hand and Helen 
Walker and Lindquist on the other have sup- 
plied more serviceable texts. 

Morcan, ALFRED. A First Electrical 
Book for Boys. Scribners, c1951. 263p. 
$3.00. 

A revised edition with all the clear ex- 
planations that served in 1935, plus tele- 
vision, radar, modern marvels of electronics, 
and the flourescent lamps. Well illustrated. 

Poo.e, Lynn. Today’s Science and 
You. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
208p. $2.75. 

The producer of Johns Hopkins University 
Television Science Review presents sixteen 
varied chapters, telling what was shown and 
how, for the entertainment and instruction 
of the nation’s TV watchers. Much of the 
information—as on isotopes—is very new. 

Raman, Sir C. V. The New Physics. 
Philosophical Library. cl951. 144p. 
$3.75. 

A scientist of world-wide fame (Nobel 
Prize in Physics, 1930) gave radio talks to 
the public in his native India, then wrote 
his lectures in English for our interest. 
Very readable, quite up to date. 

RicHarpson, Joun S. & Canoon, G. 
P. Methods and Materials for Teach- 
ing General and Physical Science. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 485p. $4.50. 

Featuring direct assistance to high school 
teachers — experienced and prospective — in 
presenting science through activities. Rich, 
therefore, in projects, demonstrations, lab- 
oratory exercises, visual and auditory aids, 
field trips, and the like. The illustrations— 
exclusively simple line drawings—are clear 
and instructive. Highly recommended for 
the science teacher’s personal library. 

RiEDMAN, SARAH R. Water for Peo- 
ple. Schuman, 1952. 15lp. $2.50. 

Beginning water’s story with the cooling 
planet, Earth, continuing with fascinating 
chapters such as “Water in Many Disguises,” 
“Water Keeps Moving,” “Water in Your 
Body,” ete. Final chapter, asking “are we 
running out of water?” tells of cloud seeding, 
conservation practices. Liberal pen-drawings. 
many cartoons. Ejighth-grade level. 

Ross, FRANK, Jr. Guided Missiles: 
Rockets and Torpedoes. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., c1951. 186p. $2.75. 

If one must keep up with the progress of 
scientific technology in devising and build- 
ing more terrible weapons, this book serves 
well. It is surprising how much detail, in 
work and picture, is permitted in describing 
these fiendish machines. The author, how- 
ever, points out that war research has values 
for peacetime pursuits. Very readable. 
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Sacks, Jacos. The Atom at Work. 
Ronald Press, c1951. 327p. $4.00. 

First, the sweep of subatomic history 
from the Curies to the bomb, then ten chap- 
ters on the isotopes in true service to hu- 
manity. Authoritative; readable. 

ScHLoaT, G. WARREN, Jr. The Won- 


derful Egg. Scribners, 
$2.25. 


This is an excellent book to answer some 
of the questions that the five to nine year 
old is always firing at his elders. It tells, 
with excellent photographs by the author, 
the story of eggs from the beginning down to 
the actual cooking and preparation of them. 

ScHNEIDER, HERMAN & SCHNEIDER, 
Nina. Follow the Sunset. Doubleday & 
Co., 1952. 43p. $2.75. 

A combination science and travel book 
which explains to young readers what hap- 
pens to the sun when it sets and takes them 
on a trip around the world with the sun. 
Beautifully illustrated by Lucille Corcos. 

STEINER, Rupour. Goethe the Scien- 
tist. Anthroposophic Press, 1950. 
280p. $3.50. 

Belated translation of a scholar’s analysis 
of the incomparable philosopher—Goethe- 
as he thought about science. Typical ‘chap- 
ters are “Goethe and Mathematics,” “Goethe 
and Meterology,” ‘“Goethe’s Geological 
Principle,” “Goethe as Thinker and Research 
Scientist.” Yet Goethe was always the poet; 
even the rocks in a mine were messages he 
tried to read. A scholarly book. 

Stitt, ALFRED. Borderlands of Sci- 
ence. Philosophical Library. 1950. 
424p. $3.75. 

The scholarly discussion of such topics as 
accult magic, witchcraft, divining rods, levi- 
tation, ouija boards, hypnotism, telepathy, 
faith healing and the like as philosophers 
have studied them through the centuries. 
The book leaves you wondering. 

TALLMADGE, G. KAsTEN. Basic Biol- 
ogy of Man. Random, 1952. 256p. 
$3.00. 

An elementary discussion of the anatomy 
and physiology of man apparently stressing 
physiology. Interestingly written, with a 
minimum of illustrations. Good for supple- 
mentary reading in the upper elementary 
grades. 

Tuorn, Sam & Harpeck, IRENE. 
Let's Find Out. Beckley-Cardy. 1952. 
128p. $1.44. 

\ very simple reader-—-about second grade 

presenting early ideas as to science and 
conservation. Fine colored drawings are 


1952. Unp. 


featured. Many simple demonstrations. such 
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as potting a plant, sprouting seeds, watching 
eggs hatch. 


THorn, Sam & Harseck, IRENE. 
Let's Look Around. Beckley-Cardy, 
1952. 160p. $1.56. Science and Conser- 
vation Series. 

This is a well designed, attractive and in- 
teresting textbook for demonstrating science 
facts at an easy second grade level. The 
many colored illustrations stress accuracy. 


WAISMANN, FREDERICH. /ntroduction 
to Mathematical Thinking. Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Co., 1951. 260p. 
$4.50. 

An interesting and instructive contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of mathematics. 


Weis, Harrincton. Secondary 
Science Education. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1952. 367p. $4.50. 

Each high school science has its separate 
chapter, yet the emphasis is on integration, 
and on the school-community-industry-home 
relations to which science has so much to 
contribute. Full of teaching aids, lists of 
books, periodicals, sources of enrichment ma- 
terial, sample outlines, projects, standard 
tests, and the like. Highly recommended for 
the personal library of high school science 
teachers. 


Wy.er, Rose. Planet Earth. Schu- 
man, 1952. 156p. $2.50. 


Her own young students liked it—this 
story of where our planet Earth is, where it 
is going, and how men ride upon it. Full of 
simple astronomy, geology, and meteorology. 
The final chapter—‘Planet of Plenty”—is 
very optimistic. 


Yost, Epna. Modern American En- 
gineers. J. B. Lippincott, 1952. 191p. 
$2.50. 


Instructive and entertaining life stories of 
twelve noted American engineers, each in a 
different engineering specialty (as _ civic, 
electrical, mining, automotive, radio, etc.). 
The early struggles of these as young men, 
against great odds, feature each story. This 
book is highly suggestive to engineering 
careers. 


Zim, Hersert S$. Alligators and 
Crocodiles. William Morrow & Co.. 
1952. Unp. $2.00. Morrow Junior 
Books. 

A scientific book written in the language 
of the eight to twelve year old. It explains 
all there is to know about the alligator and 
his kin, and tells in what parts of the world 
he can be found. Good illustration by James 
Gordon Irving add interest. 











Zim, Hersert S. Lighting and Thun- 


der. William Morrow & Co., 1952. 
58p. $2.00. Morrow Junior Books. 

A child’s book of simple explanations, 
easy experiments, and startling pictures; tells 
things, too, that adults don’t know. 


Social Science 


ALLEN, FLORENCE ELLINWooD. The 
Treaty as an Instrument of Legislation. 
Macmillan Co., 1952. 114p. $1.75. 

A volume in the Kappa Delta Pi lecture 
series. In a penetrating fashion the discus- 
sion points up numerous legal problems 
caused by the close relationship between the 
United Nations organization and our own 
Federal government. 


Be.tot, H. Hate. American History 
and American Historians. University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1952. 346p. $4.00. 

A truly objective account of American 
history and its recorders by the holder of 
the only chair of American history in Great 
Britain. It contains a discussion of Ameri- 
can history writers from 1890 to the present, 
and is a fine addition to the library of any 
history student. 


DonaLp, Henperson H. The Negro 
Freedman. Schuman, 1952. 270p. 
$4.00. 


The war between the states produced as 
one of its first effects freedom for some four 
million slaves. What happened to these 
freedmen in their development as free citi- 
zens is the thesis of this work. Valuable as 
a historical record of these times and as a 
sociological interpretation of the Negro in 
these early days of freedom. 


FLoBerty, Joun J. High, Wide and 
Deep. J. B. Lippincott, 1952. 153p. 
$2.75. 

The author of more than twenty books on 
the occupations of men writes the fascinating 
story of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
which charts the current of rivers and har- 
bors, the tides, the shifting sand bars, the 
mountains and valleys of our nation. Aerial 
photography receives a chapter. 


Hansen, Bent. A Study in the 
Theory of Inflation. Rinehart & Co., 
1951. 262p. $4.00. 

A theoretical study of a most important 
problem of the past decade as it affected 
several countries of the world. This volume 
will prove an excellent aid to those interested 
in empirical investigation in the problems of 
inflation. 


Heat, Epitu. The First Book of 





America. Franklin Watts, 1952. 93p. 
$1.75. 

This is a good book to teach a young 
child the general outline of American his- 
tory. It is the story of the thirteen colonies 
characterized by freedom and the courageous 
men who made the colonies free. It is a 
simple introduction to history beautifully 
illustrated to make it more appealing to 
young boys and girls. 


HouisHer, Desiven & BECKEL, Gra- 
HAM. The Story of Congress—Capitol 
Hill. Schuman, 1952. 143p. $3.00. 

“The Story of Congress in Text and Pic- 
tures” is the sub-title of this and describes 
it quite adequately. An excellent resource 
book for courses or units dealing with the 
Federal government. 


Isaacs, AsHER & Others. Selected 
Readings in Modern Economics. Dry- 
den Press, 1952. 700p. $3.25. 

A collection of readings to accompany the 
standard text in basic economics courses. 
The selection is within the comprehensi- 
bility of the beginning student and will well 
serve as complimentary material. 


LamB, HAROLD. Suleiman, the Mag- 
nificent: Sultan of the East. Double- 
day & Co., 1952. 370p. $5.00. 

Popular writing, very well done, plus his- 
torical accuracy, make this a wonderful 


book for supplementary reading, either in 
high school or college. 


Lonn, ELLA. Foreigners in the Union 
Army and Navy. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 750p. $8.50. 

A scholarly, pains-taking piece of his- 
torical research. From a different quarter, 
it provides countless insights into the his- 
tory of the American Civil War. 


MacDonaLp, H. M. & Others. Qut- 
side Readings in American Govern- 
ment. Crowell, 1952. 884p. $2.95. 

A well-rounded collection of readings. This 
volume contains a total of 114 documents, 
a large percentage of which can be profit- 
ably employed by senior high school students 
as well as by college classes in government. 


MarGARET, HELENE. Giant in the 
Wilderness. Bruce, 1952. 206p. $3.50. 

This book, which is a combination of his- 
tory and biography, is the story of the hard- 
ships, successes, and failures of a priest- 
pioneer who had been forced to take refuge 
in America. The story is told in a dramatic 
style and presents also the nature of the 
times and minds of Kentuckians and their 
distrust of foreigners. 
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Oscoop, Corneius. The Koreans 
and Their Culture. Ronald Press, 1951. 
387p. $5.00. 

A scholarly account of what life was like 
in Korea at about the turn of the century, 
before the political upheavals of the Russo- 
Japanese War and succeeding wars. There 
is also an outline of the political and cul- 
tural history of Korea in relation to the 
Oriental civilization. 


Rosinson, L. R. & Others, ed. An 
Introduction to Modern Economics. 
Dryden Press, 1952. 942p. $5.75. 

This book combines the exposition of 
theory in economics with the problems of 
policy. It is a thoroughly understandable 
approach to our contemporary economic times 
and will prove exceedingly teachable. 


STUDENSKI, PauL & Kross, HERMAN 
E. Financial History of the United 
States. McGraw-Hill, 1951. 538p. $6.50. 

The increasing complexity of financial 
operations in our society is the central 
theme of this volume. It does a good job of 
combining the theoretical and practical ap- 
proaches in describing the origin and de- 
velopment of our system of public finance, 
m@&ey and banking, and foreign trade con- 
trols. The treatment is conspicuous by pre- 
cision and simplicity. 


THrom, Epwarp L. & CRENsHAW, 
James S. Popular Mechanics Auto 
Album. Popular Mechanics Press, 1952. 
160p. $2.50. 

Pictures of motor cars from their early 
beginnings up to the present. Nostalgic for 
older people; informative for young people. 
Excellent for schools developing an under- 
standing of the changes in transportation. 


United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information. A Garden We Planted 
Together. Whittlesey House, 1952. 48p. 

This book presents an interesting story 
for children as well as a lesson for grown- 
ups. It tells how a group of children made a 
beautiful garden out of a tangle of weeds. 
solving the many problems with which they 
were beset by working them out together, 
just as we must work out the problems in 
international affairs. 


Witcox, WaLrer Wituiam & Cocu- 
RANE, WILLARD WESLEY. Economics of 
American Agriculture. Prentice-Hall. 
1951. 607p. $5.50. 

This integrated and comprehensive text is 
a first-class treatment of the basic economic 
tenets as they apply to agriculture. A read- 
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ing of the volume will contribute substan- 
tially to the reduction of much economic 
illiteracy in this field. 


WitLoucusBy, CHARLEs. Shanghai 
Conspiracy. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 
315p. $3.75. 

A timely account of very recent events in 
Japan, and something of the far Eastern 
situation in general. General Willoughby, as 
MacArthur’s Chief of Intelligence, was so 
placed that he can write with authority. 
Timely reading for good citizens. 


Textbooks 


Burns, James M. & Pettason, JAcK 
W. Government By the People. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1952. 946p. $5.50. 

A new textbook for first classes in Ameri- 
can Government at the college level. It is 
characterized by an emphasis on national 
government, effective writing, and consider- 
able use of illustrative material. 


CaveLti, Joun E. Introductory Gen- 
eral Chemistry. Blakiston Co., 1952. 
423p. $4.50. 

This textbook of chemistry is designed for 
non-chemistry majors. It is interestedly writ- 
ten but has few illustrations. 


Garrison, Cart C. Growth and De- 
velopment. Longmans, Green, 1952. 
559p. $5.00. 

A lucidly written text on child and adoles- 
cent development suitable for undergraduate 
students. Rather typical of the better recent 
texts in the field in approach and coverage 
of the subject matter. 


HARTMAN, GERTRUDE. America Land 
of Freedom. Second edition. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1952. 720p. $3.60. 

This is a revision of a well-known text in 
the junior-high field. Good writing and an 
attractive format. 


Kets, Lyman M. & Others. Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951. 408p. $3.75. 

An excellent text for a college program in 


trigonometry. There is an abundance of well- 
chosen problems. 


RAINSVILLE, Eart D. Elementary 
Differential Equations. Macmillan Co.. 
1952. 392p. $5.00. 

An extension and supplementation of an 
earlier book by the same author. There can 
be some very definite questions as to how 
smoothly the coordination of topics has been 
made for students inexperienced in the area 
of differential equations. 


























Rees, Paut Kiein & Sparks, FRED 
WINCHELL. Intermediate Algebra. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 336p. $3.25. 


This is a college text designed for the stu- 


dent who has had only one year of high 
school algebra. The material seems to be 
well-organized and presented in a form that 
should make the work very teachable. 


RicuTter, G. H. Textbook of Organic 
Chemistry. Wiley, 1952. 769p. $6.75. 

This textbook for a full year of organic 
chemistry is well adapted for use by students 
who plan to major in chemistry. The type is 
clear, the illustrations, though few, helpful, 
and there are numerous tables. Many re- 
cently publicized compounds in medicine and 
other fields are included. 


Rocers, L. B. & Others. Story of 
Nations. Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 730p. 
$4.16. 


A world history for high school. It repre- 
sents a comprehensive revamping of a volume 
that has long been well-known. Attractive 
format. 


Rosskopr, Myron F. Mathematics— 
A Second Course. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1952. 365p. $2.80. 


This is the second book of what should 
prove to be a very teachable three-book 
series in high-school mathematics. 


SCHNEIDERS, ALEXANDER A. The 
Psychology of Adolescence. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951. 550p. $4.00. 


An introductory text designed for use in 
Catholic schools. Reasonably adequate cov- 
erage of the field. Questions and exercises 
for each chapter, selected readings, and a 
glossary are included. 


SKINNER, CHARLES Epwarb, ed. Edu- 
cational Psychology. Prentice-Hall 
1951. 799p. $5.00. 


A third edition of Skinner’s popular text. 
Content basically the same as the preceding 
edition except for the inclusion of research 
published since that time. 


STRAUSBAUGH, Perry D. & WEIMER, 
B. R. General Biology. Third edition. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1952. 813p. $6.00. 


This new third edition maintains the 
standard of the earlier editions. It differs in 
giving more attention to the scientific method 
and to enzymes and their relation to life 
processes. Chapters are shorter, and the pre- 
sentation and illustrations clarified. A much 





improved textbook of elementary college bi- 
ology. One of the best. 


TRAFTON, GiLBerT H. & Situ, Vic- 
ToR C. General Science Activities. J. B. 
Lippincott, 1951. 309p. 

A workbook for ninth-grade science, 
planned for use with any of nineteen “stand- 
ard” general science texts, which are keyed 
in a table. Seventeen units, with clear in- 
structions and questions. Helpful diagrams. 
Unit tests available. Teachers who like the 
workbook plan should investigate this new 
and comprehensive book. 


Turres, CLARENCE. Basic Mathe- 
matics for Technical Courses. Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. 448p. $3.75. 

A very usuable text for the teaching of 


the fundamentals of mathematics from the 
point of view of their technical significance. 


WITHERSPOON, ALEXANDER M. and 
Others, eds. The College Survey of 
English Literature. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1952. 1,379p. 

In this revision of a text first brought out 
ten years ago, the editors have given rela- 
tively more space to major writers. Some 
changes have been made in the selections 
representing the earlier periods. The edi- 
torial introductions are good, and the illus- 
trations (of which there are many) are 
excellent. 


Publications Listed 


AIKEN, Daymonp J. & HENDERSON, 
KENNETH B. Algebra—Its Big Ideas 
and Basic Skills. Harper & Brothers, 
1950. 409p. 


AVELINE, CLAUDE. L’Execution de 
Marineche. D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. 
107p. $1.28. 


Batpwin, Bates. The Sultan’s War- 
rior. Pocket Books, 1952. 260p. $.25. 


Bearp, Cuarues A. & Others. Our 
Own Age—(History of Civilization). 
Enlarged edition. Ginn & Co., 1952. 
878p. $4.20. 


Becker, Cart Rorus & Others. The 
Past that Lives Today. Silver Burdett, 
1952. 863p. $4.32. 

Be.t, K. V. Moral Calculus for the 
Modern World. Stryker Press, 1952. 
40p. 
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Branp, Max. Gunman’s Gold. Poc- 
ket Books, 1952. 23lp. $.25. 

Brick, Joun. The Raid. Pocket 
Books, 1952. 277p. $.25. 

Bristow, GwEN. Jubilee Trail. Poc- 
ket Books, 1952. 662p. $.35. 

Brooks, WituiAMm O. & Tracy, 
Greorce R. Modern Physical Science. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 586p. $3.80. 

Buck, Peart S. Kinfolk. Pocket 
Books, 1952. 423p. $.35.° 

Cassipy, WALTER F. & Rosusto, C. 
Car. Business Mathematics. Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. 413p. $4.75. 

Cuase, [ILKkA. New York 22. Pocket 
Books, 1952. 327p. $.25. 

Chicago White Sox Yearbook. Reg- 
nery, 1952. 47p. $.50. 


CorNWELL, Otiver K. My Health 


Book, Grade 7. Lyons & Carnahan, 
1952. Unp. $.60. 


Courses of Study in Mathematics: 
Grades 1-6. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1951. Unp. 

Downinc, THomas I. & Others. Dis- 
covering Why. John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1951. 316p. 

Dow inc, THomas I. & Others. Ex- 
plaining Why. John C. Winston Co., 
1951. 284p. 

Dow inc, Tuomas I. & Others. Un- 
derstanding Why. John C. Winston Co.. 
1951. 380p. $1.76. 

Dresser, Davis. The Hangmen of 
Sleepy Valley. Pocket Books, 1952. 
177p. $.25. 

Duppincton, NATALIE. /ntermediate 
Russian Reader. 1D. C. Heath & Co.. 
1952. 171p. $2.00. 

Elsie’s Cook Book. Bond Wheel- 
wright, 1952. 374p. $3.00. 

Exson, E. F. & Peck, ALBerTA. The 
Art of Speaking. Ginn & Co., 1952. 
495p. $3.36. 

Fiecp, Perer. Death Rides the Night. 
Pocket Books, 1952. 150p. $.25. 

FLAHERTY, J. L. Study of the Effect 
of Operational Factors on Secondary 
School Instruction. Catholic University 
Press. 
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Cuiding Children’s 
Arithmetic 
Experiences 


by J. ALLEN HICKERSON, 
New Haven State Teachers College 


@ This new and unique text on 
teaching arithmetic shows how 
to teach children to compute 
with meaning and efficiency 
rather than only with accuracy 


and speed. 


@ Teachers are shown how to 
provide for individual differ- 
ences in the learning abilities 
of children in each type of 
thinking: 

—learning to represent con- 
crete situations with arith- 
metic symbols 

—learning to compute with 
meaning and efficiency 

—understanding the number 
system 


@ The different processes of ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division of whole 
numbers, common- fractions 
and decimal fractions are pre- 
sented in such a way that 
children are led to discover 
relationships and formulate 
generalizations. 


384 pages 5-5/8” x 8-3/8” 1952 
Send For Your Copy Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 















































Important MCGRAW-HILL Books 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING 


By Rosert W. Ricuey, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
422 pages, $4.75 


An excellent text for introductory courses in education designed to help the student to 
become well-oriented in the field of education, to weigh critically the wisdom of entering 
the teaching profession, and to plan his career comprehensively and with insight if he 
desires to enter the teaching profession. 


THE DYNAMICS OF THE COUNSELING PROCESS 


By Everett L. SHostrumM, George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles; and 
LAWRENCE L. BRAMMER, Sacremento State College. 213 pages, $3.50 


Based on the fundamental concept that the counselor’s purpose should not be simply to 
solve the student’s problems, but should be rather to facilitate the process of mature 
self-direction and provide a situation in which the student can help himself. The aim - 
of this new text is to present a unified approach to educational-vocational counseling. 


TEACHING IN THE MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By F. G. Macomser, Miami University, Ohio. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. 338 pages, $4.25 


A clear, practical, modern text which describes modern classroom teaching procedures and 
gives the basic philosophy and psychology underlying such procedures. The text covers 
most aspects of classroom teaching, including unit planning, securing democratic control, 
class organization for work, evaluation, teacher guidance, etc. 


MENTAL HYGIENE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


By Harotp W. Bernarp, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 472 
pages, $4.75 


Provides a concrete and workable program designed to help teachers in solving some of 
the mental health problems which they will encounter in the classroom. Emphasis is placed 
on the normal child and on mental hygiene in the classroom rather than through the use 
of clinics, formal guidance services, etc. Practical educational procedures are developed 
directly from analysis of theory. 


COLLEGE AND LIFE. New 4th Edition 


By Marcaret BENNETT, Pasadena State College. Ready in November 


Here is a text for college freshman, designed to aid them in their initial adjustment to 
college. It will help them realize the fullest values from their college life, and assist them 
in their educational, vocational, and personal planning during college and later years. The 
book deals with all the various aspects of personal services that may be considered and 
studied in groups and individually as a complement to counseling. 














Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 











Classroom results improve with the 


> American 
“Ten-Iwenty.’ 


The American Universal ‘“Ten-Twenty” 
Desk (No. 436) offers the only desk- 
top adjustable, easily and quietly, to 
three approved positions—20°, 10°, 
and level. Balanced posture is induced 
regardless of position assumed by the 
child. Automatic fore-and-aft seat ad- 
justment facilitates focal adjustment 
to all tasks. These advantages relieve 
bodily and visual stresses and strains. 
Teaching and learning become easier. 

Known as the “Key to the co-ordi- 
nated classroom,” the “Ten-Twenty” 
also provides a 45° seat-swivel either 
pon to silent, cushioned stops, that 
reduces body twist for right or left 
hand and eye preferences. ey ingress 
and egress from either side permits 
more desks per classroom # a re- 
quired, with fewer aisles. Sanitary, 
one-piece, steel book-box. 





FREE BOOKLETS: 
‘*Education Grows’’—and 
“The Co-ordinated Class- 
>» \ room’’—two informative 
° E works on recent educational 
Top at 20° slope . developments. Write Dept. 9, 


SS. = 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs —_ ee 








The most beovtiful and practical of full- 
upholstered auditorium chairs. Bodiform 
provides the utmost in comfort, durability, 
acoustical benefit. Also available with fold- 


ing tablet-arm. 








Fore-and-aft seat Easy access 
adjustment Top at 20° slope to book-box 





wours usoe mrwucstame — CAneticare Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 








